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MEDICAL RESEARCH—Hundreds of articles on new and important 
developments in the field of antibiotics—penicillin, streptomy- 
cin, auremycin and other new miracle drugs. 


The pace of life today makes unprecedented demands on those 
who seek and impart knowledge. Teachers, librarians and students 
must have an authoritative reference work which will meet ALL 
of their needs... accurately, comprehensively, and with up-to-date 


information. 


The Encyclopedia Americana recognizes the unique responsi- 
bility of a major reference work in the schools and libraries today. 
Its thirty volumes provide a vast wealth of authoritative informa- 
tion on every field of human endeavor—the equivalent of countless 
hours of research in more than a thousand miscellaneous volumes. 
Constantly revised and brilliantly edited, there is no phase of the 


world’s knowledge which is not contained within its pages. 
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ATOMIC PRODUCTION—New uses of atomic energy and fission, the atomic bomb, and 
related scientific subjects on jet propulsion, aerodyamics, diesel engines are found 


in the Encyclopedia Americana. 


Science, Politics, Industry, 


Medicine, Government, 
Atomic Energy...no matter what 


topic you seek, you'll find it in the 
Encyclopedia AMERICANA 





WORLD GOVERNMENT—The Encyclopedia Americana is a mini. 
ature reference library in itself with up-to-date facts and in- 
formation on the United Nations, Russia, Communism, The Far 
Eastern Question, and hundreds of subjects on current inter- 
national relations. 


For those who seek timely, authoritative answers 
to their questions, for those who demand the best 
in answer to their reference needs... The Encyclo- 
pedia Americana is an indispensable reference work. 
Write today for FREE 36 page booklet, “America’s 
Reference Work”. 


30 VOLUMES—66,000 ARTICLES 
24,000 PAGES—44,000 CROSS REFERENCES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS—250,000 INDEX ENTRIES 


Cneyclopedia— 


AWERIOMA 


School and Library Division 


2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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THIS MONTH 


THE young story-teller on our cover 
and her enthralled audience are pupils 
in the Madison, Wisconsin, public 
schools. The photo, from the superin- 
tendent’s annual report, is reprinted 
here thru the cooperation of Margaret 
Parham, director of the Public Inter- 
pretation Department of the Madison 
Schools. 


No MATTER where or what you 
teach, don’t miss Dr. Caswell’s sum- 
mary of postwar trends in curriculum 
development. 


Do LAYMEN in your community 
share Edward Ames’ delight in service 
on the board of education? Members 
of your local schoolboard may be in- 
terested in his statement on page 79. 


Want some ideas for attracting lo- 
cal-association members to meetings? 
See John Starie’s suggestions. 


NEXT MONTH 

WHEN an enthusiastic and articulate 
parent tells what he likes about the 
public schools, you have an article 
long to be remembered and often to 
be quoted. If you don’t think Robert 
Cunningham's tribute a masterpiece, 
we'll be the most surprised editors in 
the United States. 


How do students like camping ex- 
perience as part of the regular school 
curriculum? San Diego sixth-graders 
tell you. 


“Duck and Cover” in this issue 
deals with protecting the child phys- 
ically. Celia Stendler next month 
will suggest ways in which teachers 
can help provide emotional security 
for children. 
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FOR THE WORLD’S MOST WONDERFUL 


VACATION AT MODERATE COST 























































































































































Only $288 round trip from California, plus tax 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United’s low fares. And you can be there in 
just a few pleasant hours no matter where you live. 





























You fly the world’s finest Stratocruiser from Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
And United offers fast, convenient connecting flights to California from 80 
other cities on the Mainland. En route, you enjoy delicious meals and famous 
“Service in the Mainliner Manner”, at no extra cost. 


























ASK ABOUT United's seven Hawaiian Air Vacations, lasting from 10 
days to three weeks, and including round trip transportation, hotel accom- 


modations and sight-seeing. Prices begin at $324, from California, 
plus tax. 


OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE! Investigate the 
summer session of the University of Hawaii. Six weeks starting 
June 23—low tuition (only $8.00 per credit hour), fully 
accredited graduate courses in many fields, workshop 
programs. For information, write to Director of Summer 
Session, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. For free 
illustrated folders on Hawaii, write or visit your near- 




























































UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 








est United office or see an authorized travel agent, 
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NEWS and TRENDS 





* 


William G. Carr To Be NEA Secretary 


Just as we go to press, the NEA Board of Trus- 
tees announces the unanimous election of Asso- 
ciate Secretary William G. Carr to succeed Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Willard E. Givens, who having 
reached retirement age will turn over his duties 
to Dr. Carr on August 1, 1952. 


Dr. Givens began his outstanding leadership of 
the Association on January 1, 1935. Dr. Carr 
came to the Association in 1929 as assistant di- 
rector of the Research Division. After two years 
he became director of research. In 1936 he be- 
came secretary of the newly created Educational 
Policies Commission and in 1940 Associate Sec- 
retary of the NEA. In all of these offices he has 
served with distinction so that he comes to his 
new work with a first-hand knowledge of Asso- 
ciation activities and a broad outlook gained 
from his work on behalf of Unesco and the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 


We shall have more in later issues of The Jour- 
nal about both Dr. Givens and Dr. Carr. 


* 


Universal Military Training Hearings 


Hearings on Universal Military Training legislation 
were scheduled to begin January 15, 1952, before the House 
Armed Services Committee. Chairman Carl Vinson expects 
the hearings to be brief and testimony to be “limited to the 
recommendations and proposed legislation submitted by the 
National Security Training Commission.” 


' The American Council on Education has stated the three 
alternatives facing the Committee and Congress as: 


[1] To adopt the legislation recommended by the Commis- 
sion and reduce [either by legislation or by a Presidential 
order] the current requirement of 24 months of military 
service for those 19 years and older. In this event, immediate 
establishment of the NSTC would be authorized. 


[2] To adopt the legislation recommended by the Commis- 
sion but to take no additional action reducing the current 
length of mandatory service. This would have the effect of 
establishing UMT as firm national policy, with operation de- 
layed until some future date, when action to reduce length 


of service may be taken either by the President or by the 
Congress, 


[3] To fail to enact any of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions, or amended legislation in the same areas, within 45 
legislative days. The effect would be to reject UMT, so far as 
Public Law 51 is concerned. <8 : 


; 
Bees: 
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Major Educational Events of ‘51 


The 10 major educational events of 1951, according to 
the votes of Educational Press Association members, are: 
[1] securing of an increase in the allotment of structural steel 
for public schools; [2] meeting of the attacks on public edu- 
cation; [3] naming of an athletic policy committee by the 
American Council on Education to curb abuses in intercol- 
legiate athletics; [4] securing of a fair share of the television 
spectrum for educational programs; [5] passage of a law by 
Congress placing the issue of Universal Military Training 
into the hands of a commission whose proposals were to 
come before Congress in January; [6] cessation of the right 
of veterans to begin new courses of study under the GI Bill 
of Rights; [7] merging of two adult-education organizations 
into the Adult Educatian Association of the US; [8] expul- 
sion of 90 cadets from West Point for cheating in examina- 
tions ; [9] increased emphasis on teaching moral and spiritual 
values in schools; [10] decision to make a fresh attack on the 
issue of federal aid to education. 


Teachers Protest Political Pressures 


The NEA Defense Commission’s most recent report of 
an investigation deals with ‘the coercion of teachers thru po- 
litical pressures.’ The investigation, requested by the North 
Carolina Education Association and by teachers and citizens 
of the community, was occasioned by the dismissal or resig- 
nation of 10 of the 25 teachers in the Mars Hill School, Mars 
Hill, North Carolina, allegedly as a result of political pressure. 


The special investigating committee consisted of J. W. 
Letson, Bessemer, Alabama, chairman ; Norman Frost, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; and 
Beatrice Harvey, treasurer, West Virginia Classroom Teach- 
ers Association, Lewisburg. 


The committee found the allegations of political interfer- 
ence to be largely true and pointed out certain factors that 
practically invite such interference. In the foreword to the 
report John W. Davis, chairman of the Defense Commission, — 
states: ‘“Altho Mars Hill is only a small village in the Smoky 
Mountains of North Carolina, the situation that developed 
thru political meddling in the schools of that community de- 
mands the thoughtful contemplation of good citizens thruout 
that state and far beyond its borders. Where the gaining and 
maintaining of a teaching position depends upon acceding 
to political demands, there is little likelihood of developing 
an acceptable school system.” 


Single copies of the report of the Mars Hill investigation 
are available to NEA members, free of charge. Address re- 
quests to the NEA Defense Commission. 


Education Writers Awards 


Awards for outstanding writing in the field of education 
during 1951 will be made at a dinner in Boston April 5, in 
connection with the AASA convention. 
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Millicent Taylor, education editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor and president of the Education Writers Association, 
which sponsors the awards, has announced competition for 
the [1] outstanding series of newspaper articles on education; 
{2] outstanding article or series of articles on education ap- 
pearing in a magazine of general circulation, or a radio or 
television program, or a wire-service story; [3] outstanding 
work of interpreting education in a newspaper, [4] outstand- 
ing editorial on education in a newspaper or magazine of 
general circulation. 


March 1, 1952, is deadline for entries, which snould be 
mailed to David Taylor Marke, education editor, Associated 
Press, 50 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20. 


Follow-up of White House Conference 


The National Midcentury Committee for Children and 
Youth has been organized since the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in December 1950. The 
purpose of the committee is: (1) to disseminate the findings 
of the December 1950 Conference; (2) to stimulate action 
on the Conference Recommendations, and Pledge to Chil- 
dren; and (3) to promote research to fill gaps in present 
knowledge. Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant Secretary for Profes- 
sional Relations, NEA, is a member of the National Mid- 
century Committee for Children and Youth. 


Urge Support of Education 


The following excerpts in support of education are taken 
from policy-making statements of leading labor and manage- 
ment groups. 


American Federation of Labor: “The American Federation 
of Labor must today play a major role in helping restore 
vitality and direction to American education. The philosophy 
and methods which were adequate at a time when simple, | 
routine daily life developed personal initiative is no longer ° 
adequate to train youth for responsible citizenship in our 
mechanized, complex society. . . .” 


National Association of Manufacturers: ‘Business enter- 


prises must find a way to support the whole educational pro- 
gram—effectively, regularly and now. . . .” 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: “American schools 
are facing a crisis. They will continue to face a crisis until at 
least 1960. We need more teachers—better-trained teachers— 


and higher pay for teachers. We need a tremendous program 
of school building. . . .” 


US Chamber of Commerce: “An adequate educational op- 
portunity thru our schools is the birthright of every American 
citizen. To furnish this opportunity requires welltrained and 
enthusiastic teachers, adequately compensated; a sound and 


properly balanced curriculum; and suitable physical facili- 
ME os 


National Training Laboratory 


The National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- — 


ment will hold an expanded four-week summer laboratory 
session at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, June 22-July 18. 
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Approximately 100 applicants will be accepted for this 
session. Persons working with groups in a training, consultant, 
or leadership capacity in any field are invited to apply. Pur- 
pose of the training program is to sensitize leaders in all fields 
to the existence and nature of the dynamic forces operating 
in the small group and to the role of the group in the larger 
social environment in which it exists. 


The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service of the NEA and the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics of the University of Michigan, with the coopera- 
tion of other educational institutions. Its year-round research 
and consultation program is supported by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. For further information 
write to the National Training Laboratory at 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Filipinos Need Seeds 


Vegetable seeds sent to Seeds for Democracy, 596 Clay St., 
San Francisco, California, will help young Filipinos grow 


their first vegetable gardens to overcome a critical inadequacy 
in food production. 


PTA School-Ilmprovement Program 


A countrywide public-school improvement program to 
secure new and additional school buildings, better pay and 
training for teachers, and improved curriculum and classroom 


equipment has been projected by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


The program especially provides for defense of public 
schools against “propagandizing pressure groups’ which are 
“launching planned campaigns to undermine faith in the pub- 
lic schools and to weaken them thru loss of support.” 


Citizen Participation in Schools 


The why, what, and how of citizen participation in schools 
is found in a special issue of The School Executive for Janu- 
ary. Purpose is to bring to school administrators and citizens 
the best information on how to organize for citizen participa- 
tion, what to do, and how to do it. : 


Investigation in Miami 


The Florida Education Association and the Dade County 
Classroom Teachers Association have requested an investiga- 
tion of certain practices involved in the dismissal of 16 teach- 
ets from the Lindsay Hopkins Vocational School. The Dade 
County Board of Education has volunteered to cooperate with 
the investigation and several civic organizations have ex- 
pressed interest in it. 


A special investigating committee was appointed by the 
NEA Defense Commission and started work in Miami on 
January 21. The committee consists of A. C. Flora, Columbia, 
South Carolina; John M. Foote, Louisiana State University ; 
Raymond Heim, state director of vocational education, Dela- 
ware; Edwin T. Coulbourn, chairman, board of education, 
Suffolk, Virginia; Mary O. Haas, president, Mississippi De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers; and Claudia Hardy, voca- 


tional teacher, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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# Tis feature of THE JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily those of the 
NEA. 

More Pedagogic Pulchritude 

ENCLOSED is a picture of Carol Ro- 
mann, an FTA member at Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri. Miss Ro- 
mann was “Miss Missouri’ in last Sep- 
tember’s Miss 
America contest. 
[See “Pedagogic 
Pulchritude” in 
the December 
1951 JoOURNAL.] A 
senior majoring in 
public-school mu- 
leader 
in community and 
activities, 
Miss Romann plans to get her master’s 
degree and then enter the field of teach- 
ing.—MARY BRYANT, alumnae secretary, 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
sourt, 


sic and .a 
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American Teacher Exchange 


WE oF the Bloomington Public School 
Teachers Association are interested in a 
plan for the exchange of American teach- 
ers within the United States on a na- 
tional basis. But how can we and our 
superintendent learn of other teachers 
who want to exchange positions? 

We hope that other interested teach- 
ers and superintendents will write to us. 
\nd we recommend that the NEA estab- 
lish a clearing-house service for teachers 
who want to exchange positions within 
the United States. — LOUISE HUDELSON, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Teaching in Dictatorships 

[He article on teaching in Communist 
China [November 1951 JouRNAL] was 
vivid and interesting. There was only 
one thing about it that bothered me a 
little. There has been such a rash of 
articles in all papers and periodicals on 
Communism of recent years that I am 
sometimes afraid it tends to obscure 
dangers from other sources, which may 
be just as serious. : 

| wonder if similar articles on teaching 
in Fascist countries such as Argentina 
and Spain, or even in China under the 
dictatorial reign of Chiang Kai-shek, 
would not reveal conditions just as bad. 
—ARTHUR ADKINS, college of education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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How much meat 


will America eat today? 
% 


[|] 600,000 pounds 





L] 6,000,000 pounds 


L] 60,000,000 pounds 


It sounds incredible, but sixty miilion pounds 
per day is the right answer ... enough meat to 
fill 15.000 two-ton trucks! 

Just as incredible is the smooth functioning of 
the complicated system of meat distribution. It 
puts all this meat where you want it, when you 
want it, and in the vast variety of kinds in which 


you want it. 


Sixty million pounds of meat a day is a big 
order, and it takes a big industry to fill it. More 
than 4,000 meat packing companies throughout 
the United States contribute to the job. 

And the truly surprising fact is not how effi- 
ciently they do it, but that they do it (and have 
been doing it for years) at a lower service cost than 
for almost any other food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago ¢ 


ho 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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Building a Local Action Program 


VERY time a teacher gives himself to As- 

sociation work he adds to his own stature 

and glorifies the profession, which has been 

built by generations of loyal men and women 

with vision and courage. It is the purpose of 

the Centennial Action Program that every 
teacher shall have this inspiring experience. 

Our associations work on four levels, each of 
which is necessary and important. ‘There are 
certain things that can be done only on the lo- 
cal level, and if they are not done there, essen- 
tial needs are unmet. Other things, such as 
state legislation, must be done on the state level 
with close support of local associations. Others, 
such as certain types of publications and re- 
search, federal legislation, and public relations 
thru nationwide mediums, can best be done on 
the national level. Still others require world- 
wide effort. 

It is the purpose of the Centennial Action 
Program thru the years between now and 1957, 
when we shall celebrate our hundredth anni- 
versary, to unify and strengthen association ac- 
tivity at all four levels and thru all depart- 
ments. 

The Centennial Action Program is not a 
finished pattern cut and dried for the six years 
of its duration, but a dynamic growing plan 
suited to the widely varying conditions in our 
country. It begins with what we now have and 
moves toward its 1957 objectives. It is broad 
enough to appeal to every teacher in America. 
It is flexible enough to provide for every need. 
It gives full freedom to every state and local as- 
sociation and department and at the same time 
unites all in the greatest forward movement 
ever undertaken in American education. 

The foundation of the whole structure is the 
local association. In adopting the Centennial 
Action Program at San Francisco, the delegates 
of state and local associations asked each local 
association to study the four convictions, eight 
proposals, and 20 goals which make up that 
program and to work out a Centennial Action 
Program of its own. 

The planning of the local Centennial Action 


Program—if not already underway—should be- 
gin now and continue progressively until 1957. 
The first step is to check local conditions and 
needs against each of the 20 Centennial Action 
Program goals, to estimate the present situa- 
tion with reference to each goal, and to decide 
what action, if any, needs to be taken on that 
goal and then to make plans for that action. 
This cycle of planning—in which as many per- 
sons as possible should have a part—and test- 
ing thru trial and experience and then replan- 
ning and moving forward as fast as conditions 
will permit will bring rich fruit. Many things 
which are not possible today become so tomor- 
row. 

To help in the building of local Centennial 
Action Programs, the NEA is now issuing a se- 
ries of activity leaflets available free to local as- 
sociations on request. Eventually this series 
should include a wide range of helps designed 
to meet the varying needs of all types of local 
associations—rural, town, and large city. It 
should include at least one leaflet on each of 
the 20 goals and a number of special-project 
leaflets such as the improvement of instruction, 
plans for community study and evaluation, pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency, American Edu- 
cation Week, Horace Mann’s birthday, and so 
on. 

Three other areas need special attention: 
First, the development of a system of director- 
ies of officers, committees, and achievements of 
local associations, which is underway. Second, 
the strengthening of field work, which has 
abundantly proved its worth and which with 
better planning and larger financing can be 
made a mighty force. Third, training of lead- 
ers in the skills needed for organization service. 

As the Centennial Action Program gains 
momentum, a new joy and confidence will 
come into the lives of teachers and a more gen- 
erous public support will mark the beginning 
of a new educational revival. 


Sey Clner Meryan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


Who ceases to be better: ceases to be good. 

*History is on the side of FAITH not fear. 

#What America stands for she must increasingly become. 

#Civilization has always been produced by TEACHERS. 

Not POSSESSION but USE of knowledge gives learning 
its value 

$T cach every child to ask himself: Is the world a better place 
because of me? 

The teacher who makes most of professional organi Zations 
makes most of himself 


4/t is the patriot’ s duty to oppose evil within as well as to 
fight the enemy without 

Democracy must eternally search for the best answer; not 
merely give everyone his Say. 

The price of peace can never reach such dimensions as to 
equal the smallest fraction of the deadly cost of war. 


The Test of Our Own Vision 

We po well to keep ever in mind the first seven of 
the 20 goals of the Centennial Action Program. These 
goals concern matters which are entirely within the 
power of the profession itself to achieve. Whether we 
reach these goals by 1957 depends upon the strength 
of our own purpose and energy and will. We can 
hardly expect the public to support schools adequately 
if we teachers are not enough interested in our own 
welfare to support our own professional activities 
adequately. Here are the first seven CAP goals: 


{1} An active democratic local education association 
in every community. 

{2} A strong and effective state education associa- 
tion in every state. 

[3] A larger and more effective National Education 
\ssociation 

[4] Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, 
national, and world services—collected by the local. 

[5] 100°%, membership enrolment in local, state, 
and national professional organizations, to be recog- 
nized by a professional certificate; with provision for 
a professional progress certificate for local units with 
at least 90°; membership. 

[6] Unified committees—the chairmen of local and 
state committees serving as advisory members of cen- 
tral national committees. 

[7| A Future Teachers of America chapter in every 

_institution preparing teachers. 


There is a deep spiritual significance in such a 
movement as the Centennial Action Program, which 
looks beyond the generation and asks each of us to 


build for the future, even as our forefathers have built 
for us. 









A Worldwide Longing 


THERE are grounds for hope and optimism in the 
worldwide longing of people for something better. 
One encounters this sense of growing aspiration in 
first-hand accounts of peoples from every part of the 
globe. One of the best of such accounts is the recent 
book by US Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas entitled Strange Lands and Friendly People. 
[Harper and Brothers, New York 16, N. Y. $4.]. His 
report on Persia’s ancient tribes is a remarkable ac- 
count of conditions in an area of the world whose 
conduct during the next generation is of much im- 
portance to our own future. He tells of a meeting at 
his camp one night when the leaders of the Bakhtiari 
tribe gathered to tell of their needs, which their 
spokesman outlined as follows: 

[1] The primary need of the Bakhtiari is medical 
care. They need doctors. There are only three doctors 
for every 250,000 people. 

[2] The Bakhtiari have no hospitals, no way to 
care for sick people. 

[3] The Bakhtiari have practically no schools. The 
children grow up unable to read or write. Thus they 
are in no position to help themselves. 

[4] The Bakhtiari have very poor roads. It is dif- 
ficult for them to get their crops to market. 

[5] The Bakhtiari need to be taught farming. They 
do not know how to drill wells and irrigate, how to 
plow, how to use fertilizer and sprays, how to farm 
with machinery. 

[6] The Bakhtiari want to be rid of the oppressions 
of army rule. Soldiers are quartered among them and 
live off them, exacting tribute and fines for imaginary 
misdeeds. 

“I stopped in hundreds of villages in many lands 
from the Mediterranean to the Pacific and talked with 
the peasants. They were invariably as articulate about 
their problems and their needs as the kalantar who 
spoke for the Bakhtiari. Concern for the health and 
education of the family always topped the list.” 


No Success Without Failure 


CHARLES F. KETTERING, famous research consultant 
of General Motors, remarked recently that the more 
educatior. a man has the less likely he is to be an in- 
ventor. He gave as the reason that for the school-child 
failure is made to seem such a disastrous thing that 
he becomes afraid to fail. Kettering says he can teach 
any group of young people to be inventors if he can 
get them to throw off the hazard of being afraid to 
fail. You shouldn't be afraid to-fail, but you should 
learn to fail intelligently. When you fail, find out 
why you failed, and each time you fail it will bring 
you nearer the goal. 

W. E. Blatz, noted Canadian child psychologist, has 
a pamphlet on The Importance of Failure, published 
by the University of Iowa. Blatz insists that before a 
child succeeds he must fail and that failure is there- 
fore an important part of learning. The school is one 
place where a child must have freedom to fail. If he 
does not learn to fail and fail and fail and try again, 
he is learning not to persist, which is poor preparation 
for a highly competitive world. 
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Council members welcome students 


new 


business like show 
With flushed faces 
and swinging arms, the stu- 
dent chorus paraded forward. Below, 
in the orchestra, puffed cheeks red- 
j dened and violin bows sawed furi- 
ously. A packed auditorium ol 
parents and friends applauded vigor- 

ously. 


HERE’S no 
business.” 


This was the climax of a _ high- 
school student review. It demon- 
strated one phase of an extra-class 
activity program similar to that of 
Appleton [Wisconsin] Highschool. 

And an onlooker could tell imme- 
diately that the young people _be- 
lieved enthusiastically what they were 

Mr. Helble is principal of Appleton 

Highschool, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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helivities 


satisfy four fundamental 













needs of young people. 


singing. They knew the frustration 
and suppressed excitement of re- 
hearsal time; they knew the comrade- 
ship of being part of a cast. 

Their happiness was an_illustra- 
tion of the ability of the extra-class 
activity program to meet four funda- 
mental student needs. Each student 
needs to be noticed, to be important, 


HERBERT H. HELBLE 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


#Who ceases to be better ceases to be good 

*History is on the side of FAITH not fear. 

What America stands for she must increasingly become. 
Civilization has always been produced by TEACHERS. 
Not POSSESSION but USE of knowledge gives learning 


its value 
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*° 


&T cach every child to ask himself: Is the world a better place 
because of me? 

*The teacher who makes most of professional organizations 

makes most of himself 


[+ is the patriot’s duty to oppose evil within as well as to 
fight the enemy without. 

Democracy must eternally search for the best answer; not 
merely give everyone his say. 

*The price of peace can never reach such dimensions as to 
equal the smallest fraction of the deadly cost of war. 


The Test of Our Own Vision 


We vo well to keep ever in mind the first seven of 
the 20 goals of the Centennial Action Program. These 
goals concern matters which are entirely within the 
power of the profession itself to achieve. Whether we 
reach these goals by 1957 depends upon the strength 
of our own purpose and energy and will. We can 
hardly expect the public to support schools adequately 
if we teachers are not enough interested in our own 
welfare to support our own professional activities 
adequately. Here are the first seven CAP goals: 


[1] An active democratic local education association 
in every community. 

[2] A strong and effective state education associa- 
tion in every state. 

[3] A larger and more effective National Education 
\ssociation. 

[4] Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, 
national, and world services—collected by the local. 

[5| 100°% membership enrolment in local, state, 
and national professional organizations, to be recog- 
nized by a professional certificate; with provision for 
a professional progress certificate for local units with 
at least 90°7 membership. 

[6] Unified committees—the chairmen of local and 
state committees serving as advisory members of cen- 
tral national committees. 

[7] A Future Teachers of America chapter in every 
institution preparing teachers. 


There is a deep spiritual significance in such a 
movement as the Centennial Action Program, which 
looks beyond the generation and asks each of us to 
build for the future, even as our forefathers have built 
for us. 
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A Worldwide Longing 


THERE are grounds for hope and optimism in the 
worldwide longing of people for something better. 
One encounters this sense of growing aspiration in 
first-hand accounts of peoples from every part of the 
globe. One of the best of such accounts is the recent 
book by US Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas entitled Strange Lands and Friendly People. 
{Harper and Brothers, New York 16, N. Y. $4.]. His 
report on Persia’s ancient tribes is a remarkable ac- 
count of conditions in an area of the world whose 
conduct during the next generation is of much im- 
portance to our own future. He tells of a meeting at 
his camp one night when the leaders of the Bakhtiari 
tribe gathered to tell of their needs, which their 
spokesman outlined as follows: 

[1] The primary need of the Bakhtiari is medical 
care. They need doctors. There are only three doctors 
for every 250,000 people. 

{2} The Bakhtiari have no hospitals, no way to 
care for sick people. 

[3] The Bakhtiari have practically no schools. The 
children grow up unable to read or write. Thus they 
are in no position to help themselves. 

[4] The Bakhtiari have very poor roads. It is dif- 
ficult for them to get their crops to market. 

[5] The Bakhtiari need to be taught farming. They 
do not know how to drill wells and irrigate, how to 
plow, how to use fertilizer and sprays, how to farm 
with machinery. 

[6] The Bakhtiari want to be rid of the oppressions 
of army rule. Soldiers are quartered among them and 
live off them, exacting tribute and fines for imaginary 
misdeeds. 

“I stopped in hundreds of villages in many lands 
from the Mediterranean to the Pacific and talked with 
the peasants. They were invariably as articulate about 
their problems and their needs as the kalantar who 
spoke for the Bakhtiari. Concern for the health and 
education of the family always topped the list.” 


No Success Without Failure 


CuHarces F. Ketrerinc, famous research consultant 
of General Motors, remarked recently that the more 
education a man has the less likely he is to be an in- 
ventor. He gave as the reason that for the school-child 
failure is made to seem such a disastrous thing that 
he becomes afraid to fail. Kettering says he can teach 
any group of young people to be inventors if he can 
get them to throw off the hazard of being afraid to 
fail. You shouldn’t be afraid to-fail, but you should 
learn to fail intelligently. When you fail, find out 
why you failed, and each time you fail it will bring 
you nearer the goal. 

W. E. Blatz, noted Canadian child psychologist, has 
a pamphlet on The Importance of Failure, published 
by the University of Iowa. Blatz insists that before a 
child succeeds he must fail and that failure is there- 
fore an important part of learning. The school is one 
place where a child must have freedom to fail. If he 
does not learn to fail and fail and fail and try again, 
he is learning not to persist, which is poor preparation 
for a highly competitive world. 
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Council members welcome new students 


HERE'S no business like show 

business.”” With flushed faces 

and swinging arms, the stu- 
dent chorus paraded forward. Below, 
in the orchestra, puffed cheeks red- 
dened and violin bows sawed furi- 
ously. A packed auditorium ol 
parents and friends applauded vigor- 
ously. 

This was the climax of a high- 
school student review. It demon- 
strated one phase of an extra-class 
activity program similar to that of 
Appleton [Wisconsin] Highschool. 

And an onlooker could tell imme- 
diately that the young people be- 
lieved enthusiastically what they were 

Mr. Helble is principal of Appleton — 

Highschool, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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satisfy four fundamental 


needs of young people. 


singing. They knew the frustration 
and suppressed excitement of re- 
hearsal time; they knew the comrade- 
ship of being part of a cast. 

Their happiness was an_ illustra- 
tion of the ability of the extra-class 
activity program to meet four funda- 
mental student needs. Each student 
needs to be noticed, to be important, 
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to win, and to be praised. In produc- 
the talent had 
satisfied these needs. 


ing show, students 


There’s No Business ... 


That, of course, is the primary 
purpose of an extra-class activity pro- 
eram: to satisfy student needs. But a 
successful program has another im- 
portant outcome. Taking a cue from 
the student chorus, educators might 
well sing, “There’s no business like 
an activity program’ for promoting 
public relations. 

In Appleton, plays and operettas 
bring the public into the highschool 
auditorium. the annual 
homecoming parade attract crowds 


Floats in 


Alert members of short-wave radio club 


PHOTOS APPLETON POST-CRESCENT 


A sprightly chorus scene from the annual highschool operetta 


the Athletic events 
draw a loyal following into the sta- 
dium and gymnasium. 
Nonspectator activities such as the 
nature club, debate squad, and year- 
book staff have just as much impor- 
tance. When 
know that young people are getting 
what they want and need, these par- 
ents and friends become 
supporters of schools. 


along streets. 


parents and_ friends 


staunch 


Tho elaborate productions may be 
limited mainly to large highschools, 
basic extra-class activity programs 
are set up by highschools of all sizes. 
Such programs should include a 
homeroom organization, student as- 
semblies, special-interest clubs, ath- 
letics, and a system of student gov- 
ernment. 

Class and _  extra-class activities 
complement each other. A total edu- 
cational program should meet 10 im- 
perative needs of youth. These needs 
are: 

[1] To develop salable skills. 

[2] To maintain good health and 
physical fitness. 

[3] To understand the rights and 
duties of citizens in a democracy. 

[4] To know how to purchase and 
use goods and services. 

[5] ‘To know and appreciate the 
methods of science and the influence 
of science on modern living. 

[6] To understand the significance 
of the family. 

[7] To have an opportunity to de- 
velop capacities for appreciating 
beauty in the arts and nature. 

[8] To learn to use leisure time 
wisely. 


[9] To develop communication 
skills and ability to think rationally. 
[10] To gain respect for others and 
for their ethical principles, and to 


strengthen one’s own moral and 
spiritual values of life. 
Activity Values 
Extra-class activities offer oppor- 


tunities for social, vocational, civic, 
and cultural expressions. 

Because of this, they have become 
an integral part of the whole educa- 
tion of American vouth. They are 
both a and a result of our 
democratic philosophy and actions. 

Student clubs are particularly im- 


cause 


portant as socializing influences. In 
the comradeship around the copy- 
desk or the chessboard, the insistent 
adolescent urge for fellowship is sat- 
isfied. 

Extra-class activities provide ex- 
periences which have definite voca- 
tional value. Students learn to 
achieve goals, not only while work- 
ing by themselves, but while 
working with others. They discover 
vocational interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities. 


also 


Some of them—in = such 
fields as music, dramatics, and stu- 
dent publications—develop specific 
vocational skills. 

A sense of civic responsibility is 
another product of the activity pro- 
gram. Thru practicing democratic 
procedures in their organizations, 
students gain confidence in, and re- 
spect for, the democratic way of life. 
As they plan assemblies, welcome 
new students, help with Red Cross 
drives, build floats, play football, or 
write editorials, they learn to appre- 
ciate the meaning of loyalty and 
duty. 

Groups, such as the Camera Club, 
which stimulate hobbies and aim to 
develop leisuretime interests are im- 
portant culturally. Less-specialized 
activities, too, have a carry-over into 
later life. Thus, the person 
who sang in the operetta chorus or 
pulled the curtains for the class play 
may always have a special feeling for 
opera and drama. 

School stress cul- 
tural aspects of life by offering op- 
portunities for participation and ap- 
preciation. Commencement exercises, 
preceded by group planning and in- 
volving many students thru speech 
and music, can be the climax of the 
school-year’s entire program of activi- 
ties. 


young 


assemblies also 
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{dministrative Hints 


Extra-class activities should grow 
out of student needs. By requiring an 
established minimum number of in- 
terested students before recognizing 
an activity, the school can help 
to insure the life of a group. At Ap- 
pleton Highschool, students who 
want to form a club must petition 
the student council. Student repre- 
sentatives thus have a chance to con- 
sider the value of the new activity. 

Every secondary school needs some 
form of direct student participation 
in student government. Officers and 
committee members must have op- 
portunities to feel they are actually 
achieving goals, not merely getting 
together to talk. By encouraging in- 
itiative on the part of each individ- 
ual, new talents can be discovered 
and developed. 

Students will want to plan their 
own budgets, administer funds, and 
keep accounts. This sort of thing has 
real meaning for young people. Tho 
all student funds should be deposited 
with the faculty student-activities 
banker, student treasurers will want 
to be held responsible for business- 
like methods. 

Attractive physical facilities lead 
to a more effective and satisfying ac- 
tivity program. Appleton Highschool 
has meeting rooms with fireplaces, 
knotty-pine wall paneling, and up- 
holstered furniture. The student- 
publications room is equipped with 
desks and typewriters. This real-life 
atmosphere stimulates student  in- 
terest. 

In the absence of financial support 
from tax funds, a student-activity fee 
plus adult admissions will make pos- 
sible most extra-class activities. 

Every activity needs an enthusias- 
tic sponsor. If he is skilled in the 
activity, that’s good; but even if he 

is not, he and his students can learn 
new skills together. This student- 
sponsor cooperation is often the best 
way to develop favorable teacher and 
student attitudes toward counseling. 

The American public school has 
no place for secret societies. If we 
substitute “induction” for “‘initia- 
tion” and abolish public exhibition- 
ism, we help remove undesirable 
aspects which may accompany the 
taking of members into any group. 
In reports of parties and dances, the 
term “students” should replace “‘stu- 
cent couples.” 
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Appleton Highschool’s 25-year-old 
extra-class activity program has con- 
vinced us that the program can ef- 
fectively reduce problems of disci- 
pline, absence, and drop-outs. Gen- 
erally speaking, students who are 
leaders in classwork are also leaders 
in extra-class activities. They tend to 
become leaders in community activi- 
ties. 


Student Participation 


Some studies show that voung peo- 
ple from middle-class and upper-in- 
come groups participate more fre- 
quently in extra-class activities than 
do youth from other groups. Stu- 
dents generally give the following 
reasons for not taking part in the 
activity program: 

{1] They lack the time. 

[2] They work during hours set 
aside for extra-class activities. 

[3] The times for different activi- 
ties conflict. 


~~ 


[4] A few students monopolize ac- 
tivities. 





[5] Students cannot meet scholas- 
tic or financial obligations. 

[6] The activities are limited and 
unattractive. 


Unsolved Problems 


In the organization and adminis- 
tration of an extra-class activity pro- 
gram, we find many unsolved prob- 
lems. Research and experimentation 
will help solve them. The follow- 
ing questions outline some of the 
problems: 


Excitement 






























[1] Is it the responsibility of the 
schoolboard to pay the costs of extra- 
activities? Or 
teachers, 


class others— 
parents, and 
friends—share this responsibility? If 
extra-class 


should 
students, 
activities are part of a 
total educational program, it would 
seem clearly to fix the board's re- 
sponsibility. 

[2] Shall extra-class activities be 
completely curricularized and _re- 
quired of students? Opponents say 
American society must always have 
a place for voluntary, noncredit cf- 
fort on the part of students. 

[3] Shall activities be 
incorporated within the school day 
or assigned to out-of-school time? 


extra-class 


[4] Shall teachers who as sponsors 
help the school achieve many of its 
goals receive extra compensation in 
time or money? 

[5] Shall student participation be 
regulated by a point system and on 
by scholastic eligibility? 

[6] Shall admission charges to a 
tivity events be waived? 

Fortunately, America’s system ol 
local control of public education 
gives educators ample opportunity to 
arrive at individual answers fitting 
local needs. ‘Thru frequent surveys ol 
students, parents, alumni, teachers, 
and administrators, the 


activity 


extra-class 
program can be strength- 
ened. By combining idealism and 
realism, we can present students with 
an extra-class activity program which 
gives them the joys and the training 
of being a part of a community. + 


and teamwork for the operetta’s stage crew 
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The public schools for generations have been the 


instruments which have perpetuated and shaped 


Our Value Patterns 


HERE is a very real basis for 

faith in American public educa- 
tion in an era of criticism. This basis 
can be simply stated. 

For thousands of years men have 
groped their way toward a Dream 
which was magnetic and compelling 
despite the fact that it was not al- 
ways clearly seen. This was, and is, a 
Dream in which humanbeings can 
attain dignity, worth, and at least a 
nieasure of security. 

The Dream may well have moti- 
vated the Fourth Dynasty builders of 
the pyramid of Cheops in their strug- 
gles for better working conditions 
some 5000 years ago. It was strength- 
ened at Runnymede Meadow on the 
Thames when King John signed 
Magna Charta, and it has found in- 
creasing reality and substance in sim- 
ilar great human documents of West- 
ern civilization. 

In 1500 man’s ancient Dream stood 
on the threshold of its fullest reali- 
vation. An estimatcd 100 million Eu- 
ropeans had found a door to a new 
world containing what was for cen- 
turies to be room for practically un- 
limited expansion, material selfim- 
provement, and selfrealization. 

Over the years millions of people 
moved from the marginal living they 
had wrested from European soil to 
an unbelievably rich world. They 
settled in areas free from the politi- 
cal, social, economic, and ecclesiasti- 
cal restraints which fettered king and 
peasant alike. To the three million 
square miles of soil in what was to 
become the United States, the Euro- 
peans brought seeds of religious and 
political freedom. ‘These seeds sprout- 


Dr. Shane is professor of education at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il- 
linois. He was coordinator of the recent 
“Research Says .. .” series in The Jour- 
nal. Reprints of the series are available 
from the NEA. See page 126. 
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ed and flourished in an area of vast 
potential economic wealth. 

Phe result of this combination, in 
332 years of continuous American 
settlement and growth, has been stag- 
veering. Polyglot millions, the poor of 
Europe, as de Crevecoeur wrote in 
1782, met together in new lands un- 
der a new social system where they 
left behind ancient prejudices and 
manners. “Here they are become 
men... here they rank as citizens.” 

The Dream that is America, and 
also a realization of mankind’s cen- 
turies-old hopes for a world in which 
the individual could find reasonable 
selfrespect, is no accident. It is com- 
pounded of the vision of early and 
modern Americans, their courage, 
and their beliet. The Dream became 
increasingly real because of the ef- 
forts of decent humanbeings from 
Concord to Korea, from Independ- 
ence Hall to the headquarters of the 
United Nations. 


American Public Education 


And what has all this to do with 
faith in American public education? 
From almost the outset of our colo- 
nial beginnings public education has 
been helping children to experience 
educational processes and disciplines 
which served in building the integ- 
rity of the nation, Literacy impera- 
tive to intelligent selfgovernment, a 
wholesome sense of national unity 
and pride which has withstood pow- 
erful divisive forces, a growing in- 
sight into the concept of the general 


An important statement 
which you may wish to 
send to your local news- 
paper editor for reprint- 
ing. 


wellare—cach may be credited to our 
public educational system. 

Uncounted teachers and schools 
have been vitally important in build- 
ing the American Dream. No critics 
can destroy the living fact of this sig- 
nificant achievement. 

The human qualities which gov- 
ern the things we think and do as a 
nation and are reflected in the ag- 
gregate actions of the average Citi- 
zen, are good. There are some people 
who are petty and mean, but the av- 
erage American is someone to be 
proud of. 

By and large he is honest and hard- 
working. He has vision that periodi- 
cally lifts him above himself. He is 
friendly and respects his fellows. He 
has faith in himself and in others. 
He is not innately belligerent, but he 
has proved that he can fight for his 
beliefs and that he will fight for the 
underdog, even on the other side of 
the globe. Poor leaders occasionally 
may misdirect him, but in the long 
run he generally stands for what 
proves to be right. 

These qualities did not develop by 
some happy accident. They are the 
clear-cut result of our values in ac- 
tion—things we accept, believe in, 
and cherish. And the public schools 
for generations have been the instru- 
ments—publicly supported, locally 
controlled, fundamentally unbiased 
—which have both perpetuated and 
shaped our value patterns. Without 
belittling the home or the church, it 
seems fair to point out that only the 
schools have been the deliberately de- 
signed cooperative means for guiding 
the growth of our values in oncom- 
ing generations. Only the schools 
have served as the official repository 
for the ideas and ideals underlying 
our hard-won social gains and our 
dreams of a better world for our pos- 
terity. 


Faith in Our Public Schools 

Accepting this premise, we have a 
basis for past and present faith in 
our schools. The humane and es- 
thetic qualities we are proud of as a 
nation are one with the schools, and 
the schools are one with the 155 mil- 
lion Americans who are the living 
embodiment of this culture and the 
Dream of a better world we are slow- 
ly making real. If we have more often 
succeeded than failed as a nation, 
then a substantial measure of credit 
is due our free public schools. + 
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Che Cause of Public Education 


° 
HY would a Scotchman spend 
anything to run for a job that 
pays nothing?” 

Each of the four times that he has 
been elected to a four-year term on 
the Toledo Board of Education, one 
of my fellow members has been 
tempted to make that remark on his 
campaign-ex pense return. 

Altho vou may think his comment 
is Scotch or wry, or just pure corn, it 


sé 


does contain a grain of truth. Most 
schoolboard candidates make little 
effort to get elected. Usually they 
have been induced to run for ofhce 
as a civic chore, and their attitude is 
casually coy. Where there is a stip- 
end, it is likelv to be so modest as to 
be unattractive even to political 
hacks. 

But now trv to get that member 
not to run! Like thousands of board 
members who have been prevailed 
upon originally to make the race and 
have consented to do so after modest- 
ly protesting their unfitness, he real- 
ives that board membership brings 
intangible compensations and inval- 
uable rewards to the individual will- 
ing to take his responsibilities seri- 
ously and to discharge his obliga- 
tions conscientiously. 


Rewards for Service 


Among such compensations and 
rewards is a sense of active participa- 
tion in the democratic process. In 
this state a school district is a separ- 
ate taxing entity, a local subdivision 
of government created as an agency 
of the state to fulfill Ohio’s constitu- 
tional requirement that — public 
schools be established and main- 
tained. That process gets close to the 
grass roots of American citizenship, 
feeds the wellspring of the American 
way of providing opportunity. It 
vests authority in elected officials, ac- 
countable to the voters and responsi- 
ble to the people in their own com- 
munities. 

Another intangible reward is the 





Vir. Ames has been a member of the To- 
ledo Board of Education since 1945. He 
was president of the board in 1947 and 
1950. He is public-relations director of 
the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion in Toledo. 
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is worth fighting for, asserts 


this Toledo schoolboard member 


approbation of one’s fellow citizens, 
recorded in the election results, even 
tho the competition may be slim. 
Sull another, the conviction, fre- 
quently growing with length of serv- 
ice, that quality of education is one 
of the things that matter most and 
that a community’s expenditures for 
good schools can be, and usually are, 
the best-spent tax dollars in our econ- 
omy. And yet another, that the cause 
of public education is worth fighting 
for, not only against all assaults of 
its enemies, but also as a guarantee 
of our freedoms. 

These satisfactions are personal 
treasures which, happily, are not 
taxable as either income or capital 
gains. The board member who has 
discovered such nonassessable com- 
pensation can count himself fortu- 
nate that so few of his fellow citizens 
share his secret, else competition 
for ofice would be much keener. 


The Toledo Board 

During my seven years as a mem- 
ber of the five-man Toledo Board, 
four elections have been held. Be- 
cause terms are staggered, three mem- 
bers having been elected in 1945 and 
1949 and two in 1947 and 1951, a to- 
tal of 10 seats have been filled in that 
period. Fourteen different candidates 
have run for the board in those four 
elections. Of the 14, three have been 
elected twice and four once; seven 
have been defeated. 

On that basis, the odds are even if 
you run for the Toledo board, The 
odds are more favorable if you are an 
incumbent candidate: No member 
who chose to run for re-election has 
been defeated during that time. 

Rotation of the presidency of the 
Toledo board has prevented the de- 
velopment of a dynasty. In the seven 
years, 1945 thru 1951, six different 
members have served as_ president. 
During that time, too, more than 


99° of the board’s decisions have 
been taken unanimously. Not all 
have been popular with delegations. 
But the members, I believe, have 
taken such decisions with the best in- 
terests of the entire system in mind 
and have learned how to evaluate the 
special pleadings of pressure groups. 

Partisan labels, of course, are lack- 
ing. All of us on the board know each 
other’s loyalties in national politics, 
but we all leave our political but- 
tons home belore board meeting, try- 
ing to be republican in a democratic 
sort of way. 

It is not unusual for the local polit- 
ical organizations to endorse board 
candidates, and to my knowledge no 
candidate has ever refused such an 
endorsement on the ground that it is 
improper—or on any ground, for that 
matter. Usually a candidate, once 
committed to the race, gratefully ac- 
cepts any support proffered, so long 
as it costs nothing and involves no : 
commitment. 

Of course, it is not all unalloyed 
pleasure. There are problems and 
headaches to offset the privilege of 
cetting away from insistent TV on 
raucous radio for the two or three 
nights a month that board activities 
consume, 

These come from distressed em- 
ploye groups that want (and usually 
should have) more money. They 
came from zealots who want to cen- 
sor textbooks, from parents’ delega- 
tions concerned with overcrowding 
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or transportation or curtains for rest- 
room cubicles, from advocates of spe- 
cial courses that they insist should 
be added to an already crowded cur- 
riculum. They come from critics who 
complain that the Three Rs are be- 
ing neglected, from impatient citi- 
zens who believe that the sum total 
of education should be rote and in- 
doctrination, from the sentimental- 
ists who want to save an obsolete 
school, from the selfappointed guard- 
ians of many a special interest. 

Invariably the ‘Toledo board pro- 
vides an opportunity for spokesmen 
in the audience at its meetings—all of 
which are public—to be heard. Effort 
is made to accommodate the public 
by meeting promptly at the an- 
nounced hour. 


Our Order of Business 


\fter routine approval of the min- 
utes of the preceding meeting, the 
clerk-treasurer is called upon to pre- 
sent communications. Then—usually 
within five minutes of the start of the 
mecting—delegations are invited to 
address the board. 

Procedure is rather informal, and 
the discussions not infrequently are 
prolonged. Unless the comments are 
repetitive, anyone who wishes to 
speak is invited to express himself. 
his is done purposefully to provide 
a safety valve in the belief that any 
citizen who has bestirred himself to 
attend a board meeting presumably 
has something on his mind, and he 
is there either to unburden himself 
or lend moral support to somebody 
else who can say it for him. 

Frequently the problems posed re- 
quire administrative action, rather 
than decisions in the board’s policy 
realm. If so, the matter is referred to 
the superintendent. 

For example, in a rapidly growing 
part of the district, parents asked for 
transportation for primary-grade 
children who had to travel more 
than a mile. However, Ohio law re- 
quires a board to furnish transporta- 
tion only if the child must go more 
than two miles to reach school. It was 
explained that the board was not re- 
quired to furnish transportation and 
could not do so without setting a 
precedent that it could not carry out 
in other parts of the district. No 
funds were available for such trans- 
portation. 

But the superintendent suggested 
that a parents’ committee meet with 
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him to arrange with the local trac- 
tion utility for special school-hour 
bus service at nominal expense to 
them. This was done, and the dele- 
gation left with a feeling of fair 
treatment, 

Ihe board differentiates carefully 
between policy and administrative 
matters. It fails to get aroused by 
round-robin “information” carbon 
copies of letters written to the super- 
intendent by organized employe 
groups that patently concern inter- 
nal management of the system. It re- 
fuses to intervene, for example, in 
the appointment of an athletics coach 
or in a hassle that develops when a 
highschool principal, buffaloed by a 
student delegation, appeals over the 
superintendent to the board to bail 
him out of trouble. 


Our Financial Problems 

Proper financial support has been 
as continuing and insistent a prob- 
lem as it has been tor every school 
system thruout the nation, Addition- 
al resources have been made avail- 
able trom local taxes as a result of 
new levies voted in 1947, 1949, and 
1951. 

In 1952, the Toledo schools are re- 
ceiving some $4,000,000 more per 
year from local taxes for operating 
revenue than in 1946. At the same 
time, a two-mill, pay-as-you-go build- 
ing levy, voted in 1949, is providing 
some $1,320,000 per year to finance 
modernization of the entire school 
plant and the construction of 15 ad- 
ditions or new schools, eight of which 
are occupied or underway. By 1961 
the Toledo public schools will be 
debt-free. 

Like schools in other metropolitan 
communities, Toledo’s 54 elemen- 
tary and seven highschools had de- 
teriorated in the depression 30s, and 
proper maintenance had_ perforce 
been neglected for lack of funds, ma- 
terials, and manpower during World 
War II. Immediately following the 
war, population shifts were plotted, 
the birth rate projected, and careful 
plans made to rehabilitate and ex- 
pand the school plant. A school-fa- 
cilities committee of the board, after 
months of hearings and study, blue- 
printed the needs, made up a pack- 
age, put a dollar tag on it, and 
brought it to the board. 

The board approved it and sub- 
mitted it to the voters in two stages: 
the modernization levy of 1947 and 
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the building levy of 1949. Inflation 
and rising costs brought on a third 
stage: the additional operating levy 
of 1951. Progressively since 1947, the 
school levies have been approved by 
un increasing percentage. And _ this 
result is attributed by the board in 
large measure to wellconceived cam- 
paigns carried out with widespread 
support from the PTA organization 
and business, labor, and civic groups, 
as well as to the fact that commit- 
ments made in each successive cam- 
paign have been meticulously carried 
out, 


Earmarked Funds 


Each levy was requested to do spe- 
cific things. In 1947, for example, the 
announced purpose was fourfold: [1] 
restore kindergartens, manual-arts, 
and home-economics classes; [2] liqui- 
date a deficit; [3] institute a new sal- 
ary schedule for teachers; [4] take 
care of deferred maintenance. This 
was done. Within 22 months after 
passage of the 1949 building levy, 
three additions were completed, 
three more under construction, one 
new 12-room school nearly complet- 
ed, and one more new school under 
construction. 

Within one month after the 1951 
additional operating levy was ap- 
proved, the board adopted a $3000- 
$5200 salary schedule for teachers 
and authorized increases for non- 
teaching employes. This was in exact 
conformity with the program which 
it had endorsed in submitting the 
levy proposal to the voters of 
Toledo. 


The Greatest Satisfaction 


In serving on a board, with an able 
superintendent at the helm, there 
are few greater satisfactions than to 
see blueprints take shape in steel and 
concrete and brick and glass, to see 
the physical plant as a growing, flexi- 
ble facility maintained well and de- 
signed to meet the needs of a school 
population that never stands still. 

On the other hand, I suppose, 
there is a greater satisfaction. That 
is to see those schools staffed by com- 
petent teachers, fairly paid and wide- 
ly appreciated for the socially useful 
services they perform. We feel we are 
assisting teachers who help the com- 
munity’s boys and girls learn to value 
their heritage and to acquire the 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes nec- 
essary for good citizenship. + 
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Efficient Use of Geography Texts 


calls for specific preparatory steps, 


EACHERS highly successful in 

teaching reading often face diff- 
culties training children to use geog- 
raphy textbooks efficiently. Pointing 
up the problem are several con- 
tributing factors: 

First, there is a shift in procedure 
from extensive to intensive reading. 
Concern is not on learning to read 
but rather on reading to learn. 

Second, many reading skills are 
needed in reading geography text- 
books. Not only is the material of 
the work or study type, but there are 
pictures, maps, graphs, the index, 
and statistics, which must be read if 
complete understanding of the text 
is to be achieved. 

Third, in a normal = classroom 
there may be a spread of as much as 
five vears in reading ability. Modern 
texts are usually written on an easy 
reading level for a given grade. How- 
ever, in a class of varied reading 
ability not all pupils can be expected 
to read the text fluently. 

Furthermore, a child with high 
rating in reading basic readers is not 
necessarily able to read correct mean- 
ing into geographic materials. Many 
specific geographic skills and abilities 
are needed for understanding geog- 
raphy textbooks. 

Thus the problem resolves into 
two parts. On the one hand, pupils 
must be trained to use work or study- 
type materials. On the other hand, 
they must be trained in geographic 
thinking. 

Such skills and abilities fall into 
three categories: [1] securing infor- 
mation, [2] organizing and interpret- 
ing information, and [3] sharing and 
using information. 


Securing Information 


Simply stated, the purpose for 
reading geography textbooks is to 
find information about the kinds of 
people, the kinds of work, and the 
kinds of lands on the earth, and to 
find some reasons why people live 
and work as they do in different 
parts of the world. Good instruction 
in geography lies in the ability of 





Mrs. Elkins is general supervisor in 
Osceola County, Florida. 
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textbooks and teacher to make both 
the people and the land on which 
they live real to the child. Every boy 
and girl should be given some under- 
standing of the problems people face 
in establishing ways of life. 

The purpose for reading must not 
only be clear to the child, but his 
desire to read must be aroused. 
Planning the assignment with the 
help of the class helps to create this 
desire to read. Picture reading also 
whets the pupil’s interest. 

Let’s consider the matter of pic- 
tures, for a moment. Everybody 
knows that pictures play an impor- 
tant role in modern textbooks. Pic- 
tures often serve as a springboard 
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for the introduction of a unit. They 
are valuable in establishing correct 
imagery with proper geographic 
terms. They furnish vicarious expe- 
riences so needed by readers when 
actual experience is lacking. 

Both teacher and pupil should be 
able to: [1] observe what is seen in 
the landscape either firsthand or 
from pictures, [2] classify what is 
seen (man-made or natural features), 
and [3] interpret what is seen (give 
reasons which help explain’ man- 
made in relation to natural features). 
Such training begins with field trips 
about the community. 

Thru these trips relationships be 
tween man’s activities and his natu- 
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- do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and a lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations.” 


See PGL No. 27. 
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ral environment become gradually 
a part of the child’s thinking. For 
example, a_ picture showine cattle 
the of South 
real meaning if the 
child has seen cattle grazing in his 


erazing on pampas 


America has 
own environs. 

Maps and globes are also valuable 
in this The 
under- 


pre-reading venture. 


language of maps must be 


stood before they can become etlec- 
tive tools of learning. 

First, a child must read meaning 
into maps. He must see oceans where 
the maps are blue. Pictures are in- 
valuable in teaching map symbols. 

\fter having acquired the ability 
to read meaning into maps, the next 
step is to read meaning out of maps. 
This interpretation of what map 
symbols enables the child to 
visualize new areas. For example, if 
he can compare the latitude, near- 
ness of mountains to the sea, and the 
warm ocean current of Alaska with 
similar conditions in Norway, he can 
anticipate Norway’s climate, its for- 
ests, and its fishing. 

Observation from both pictures 
and maps should be recorded on the 
board in tentative statements to be 
checked for accuracy by reading 
textual materials. Often there are 
questions which arise from the pic- 
tures or maps. New ideas are dis- 
covered which cannot be answered 
from previous study. Such questions 
give purpose for further investiga- 
tion by the child. 

After gathering all the informa- 
tion possible from pictures and maps, 
teacher and pupils can then select 
observations and questions to be 
checked by reading. The teacher 
should guide pupils into organizing 
these in outline form. 

An appraisal of the ability of the 
class to locate information in the 
textbook is helpful. For example, 
suggestions from the class can be 
made as to key words to be looked up 
in the index of the textbooks in 
order to find answers to class ques- 
tions. A star might be placed by 
questions to be answered from statis- 
tics. ‘These are only two of many 
ways such checks can be made. 


mean 


Organizing and 
Interpreting Information 
Pupils must acquire skills in geo- 
graphic thinking in order to read a 
text intelligently. This involves the 
ability to see the relationship be- 
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tween geographic conditions in a 
certain area and the established pat- 
tern of living there. Pupils must learn 
to see the relationship between 
landforms, location, soil, 
natural resources as for- 
ests and minerals and the nature of 
the people, their, political and social 
ideas, their experience in industries, 
their opportunities for contact with 
people of other lands. ‘These under- 
standings are built slowly by means 
of daily guidance. 

In the fourth grade such under- 
standings begin with seeing the rela- 
tionship between the types of food, 
clothing, and shelter a people use 
and the temperatures, amount of 
rainfall, and the ability of the soil 
to produce crops. 

In the sixth grade the child sees 
that not only natural features but 
cultural features involving political 
and social traditions and pressure of 
population help explain the way of 
life of a people. Life in India and 
China, for example, would be difh- 
cult to understand without some 
knowledge of the heritage of the 
people. 

One difficulty a child has in read- 
ing geographic meaning into verbal 
materials is his lack of training in 
seeing the relationship between 
man’s activities and the natural en- 
vironment. This is the essence of 
reading ability in geography. A wise 
teacher selects paragraphs showing 
such relationships and works thru 
them with the class. This is done 
over and over from grade to grade 
before the pupils use this technic in- 
dependently. It is most important 
for geographic understandings. 

The teacher puts two columns on 
the board. He makes one ‘“Man’s 
Activities” (cultural features) ; the 
other, “Natural Features.” As the 
class finds facts about a particular 
area, he lists them in the proper 
column. For example, the following 
classification was made by a class 
after reading several paragraphs de- 
scribing life in early New England: 


climate, 


and such 


Man’s Activities Natural Features 


Few farms Poor soils 
Sand dunes 

Poor roads Marshes 
Hilly 


People live 
near the sea 


“Heavily wooded 
Rivers, short, with 
falls and rapids 


Often new geographic concepts 
appear which must be clarified. 





Words met for the first time or used 
in a new context need explanation. 
Pronunciation of foreign names pre- 
sents a problem to young readers. 
New ideas, new geographic concepts, 
new words—all should be anticipated 
by the teacher and clarified before 
the child begins to read. 
Remembering the wide spread of 
reading ability in a given classroom, 
provision for these individual differ- 
ences in reading ability must be 
taken into account in a reading as- 
signment. For example, a child who 
reads independently may prepare an 
extra report from supplementary 
materials. On the other hand, a slow 
reader needs individual help in work- 
ing thru the exercises in the text- 
book. The teacher should make sure 
this child understands the directions 
given in the exercises. Often lack of 
understanding of these 
stymies slow readers. 


directions 


Sharing and Using Information 

There is a variety of ways in 
which information learned by pupils 
may be shared with the class. Many 
of these ways also teach the child to 
assimilate his information and use 
it in a constructive manner. At the 
same time a check of the reading 
of verbal materials can be made. 
Oral reports using pictures, maps, 
and information from the text are 
effective. Imaginary trips are fun. 

Most texts provide exercises to be 
written for formal check on reading. 
Another form of written reports 
liked by children is letters describ- 
ing a trip thru the country. There 
are many constructive sharing de- 
vices that give the teacher a chance 
to evaluate the geographic reading 
and understanding of the pupil. 


Three Requisites 

To summarize my belief concern- 
ing reading effectiveness in the field 
of geography, I might say that three 
factors are involved in using geog- 
raphy textbooks efficiently: 

[1] Specific skills needed for geo- 
graphic understandings. 

[2] Specific reading skills and abil- 
ities needed for reading informa- 
tional materials. 

[3] The reading skills and abili- 
ties already at the child’s command. 

Weakness in any one of these must 
be strengthened before there can be 
unity of purpose. It is only thru such 
unity that the desired effectiveness 
is attained. + 
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F LATE some people have be- 
littled the idea of education “‘for 
all the children of all the people.” 
This discounting of a principle ba- 
sic to the continuation of the Ameri- 
can way of life may be due in part 
to the fact that at one time educa- 
tion was not geared to the needs of 
“all the children of all the people,” 
being designed chiefly for those aca- 
demically inclined persons preparing 
for college entrance. 
Such is no longer the case in Loui- 
siana generally and in Avoyelles 
parish (county) in particular. 


In Avoyelles Parish 


In the words of State Superinten- 
dent of Education Shelby M. Jack- 
son, “Schools are set up for all the 
children of all the people, but in ad- 
dition should serve all the youth 
and adults of the community, meet- 
ing their interests, needs, and abili- 
ties, and preparing them for living 
as well as for making a living. School 
facilities should be utilized thruout 
the year and should be the centers of 
recreation, learning, and culture of 
the community in which they are 
located.” 

Under the leadership of the parish 
superintendent of schools, School- 
board President Hannon Sayes, and 
the capable schoolboard represent- 
ing the 10 wards of the parish, edu- 
cation in Avoyelles has gone places. 
In philosophy and_ in practice, 
schools there are nearing the point 
where they reach, teach, and serve 
all the people of the parish. Not just 
for the select few, the schools there 
are making their influence felt in 
every home in the parish, from the 
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the people of 
all the community 


are served by the 
schools in this rural 


Louisiana parish. 


LOUIS A. CAYER 


richest to the poorest and humblest. 

Located in the heart of Louisiana, 
in the center of perhaps the richest 
agricultural area in the state, Avoy- 
elles parish has made enviable educa- 
tional progress. 

The parish was settled by the 
French prior to 1780 on a site where 
an Indian civilization had 
from about the time of Christ. 
dians and Anglo-Saxons drifted in 
after the French. Thru the years the 
parish has developed an individual- 


existed 


Aca- 


ity of its own and ways of getting 
things done. 
Recent bond issues voted for 


schoolhouse con- 
struction and ren- 
ovation are a case 
in point. Two 
and a half million 
dollars have been 
voted and are 
ing spent on new 
classroom — build- 
ings, cafeterias, 
auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, and 
home - economics 
and _ vocational- 
agriculture build- 
ings. 


be- 


The people are 
progressive, ener- 
getic, wide awake. 





Community members 












From them have emerged 
many leaders in all fields of endeav- 


or. From the early days of settlement, 


among 


when academies and institutes were 
established for the the 
young of the parish, to the present 
time, the people of 
believed in the need for 
As long as there have been public 
schools in the parish, there have been 
outstanding educational leaders. 

There are 11,090 
school age in the parish. Of these, 
7633 are white and 3457 Negro— 
the parish ranging = seventeenth 
among the 67 parish and city school 
systems of the state in 
educables. 

Of facilities for their 
can be said that the are 
reaching the point where they can 
offer to all children what the wisest 
and best parents think desirable for 
their own. 

Education in the parish is big bus- 
iness: current operation 
building during the 1951-52 
session the parish will spend over 
three million dollars. This big en- 
terprise is run by a_ policy-making 
schoolboard of 13 members, and the 
parish administrative and supervis- 
ory staff composed of the superin- 
tendent, three supervisors of class- 
room instruction, a visiting teacher, 
an itinerant teacher who supervises 
adult education, a supervisor of vet- 
erans’ on-farm training, 
cal staff of four. 

Capable principais and_ teachers 
staff of the 12 12-year schools and two 
elementary schools for 
dents and the three highschools and 
10 elementary schools for Negro stu- 
dents. All and 


training of 


Avovelles have 
education. 


children — of 


number of 


training, it 
schools 


For and 


school 


and a cleri- 


white stu 


highschools elemen- 


were shown how to can foods. 
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tary schools are state-approved, and 
several highschools are accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. In addition 
to the general course, nearly all of- 
fer home economics, agriculture, mu- 
sic, trade and industrial 
business education. 


arts, and 


In Fifth Ward Highschool 


Of particular interest at this time 
is the work of one school in Avoy- 
elles. Its philosophy, aims, and ob- 
jectives are likely to make an im- 
pression on education in Louisiana 
and perhaps beyond its boundaries. 

The Fifth Ward Highschool, lo- 
cated eight miles from the parish 
seat of Marksville, is striving to ful- 
fill State Superintendent Jackson’s 
dictum that the school should be the 
center of the community. Enroling 
in its grades one thru 12 some 325 
to 350 students during the regular 
school term, the school has opened 
new horizons not only for the people 
of the community and Avoyelles par- 
ish but also for schools thruout the 
state. 

“We feel,” the faculty at Fifth 
Ward say, “that our school should 
naturally place emphasis on_ the 
democratic way of life. What we do 
here and the activities our students 
engage in should help to prepare 
pupils, out-of-school youth, and 
adults to adjust to changing world 
conditions.” 

The school is using its plant and 
all its facilities—human and _ other- 






wise—to provide a year-round pro- 
gram to raise the standard of living 
of parish farm families. 

High on their list of objectives in 
the just-completed third year of the 
school’s year-round operation was 
the encouragement of healthful liv- 
ing. The school utilized the resources 
of the state department of health, 
the department of public welfare, 
the state hospital board, and other 
state and local agencies, thus carry- 
ing out still another objective—that 
of making use of all agencies of com- 
munity betterment. 

During the past summer, 149 
adults and children over 14 years of 
age were given chest X-rays, and 214 
films on the control of worms and 
on tuberculosis and _ poliomyelitis 
were shown. Preschool children were 
given complete physical exams, and 
first aid was taught to many people 
in the community. Also, the teeth 
of 150 children were examined, and 
many teeth were cleaned and filled. 

Another objective of the year- 
round school at Fifth Ward was the 
promotion of the idea that the school 
is the center to which the entire 
community can turn for informa- 
tion, help, and guidance on farm 
and household problems. Last sum- 
mer 57 adults brought farm prob- 
lems to the school and were helped 
in solving them. 

In demonstrations of cake making, 


slip covering, crocheting, figurine 


painting, the raising of poultry, and , 


flower arrangement 107 women of 








Basketball Games 
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At basketball games 
There were 

About 400 seats 
And 


About 800 people 
With 

Scarfs, 

Gloves, 

Coats, 

Galoshes, 

And school spirit. 
Everybody 

Just yelled and yelled 
Until 

Clementine 

Felt like yelling, 
Too— 

But 


For a different reason. 


Clementine will appear 
in THE JOURNAL from 
time to time. Watch for 
her. 





the community took part. Members 
of the community were shown how 
to can and freeze foods. A total of 
2055 cans of fruit, vegetables, and 
soup were processed; 3175 pounds 
of meat and 28 bushels of vegetables 
were packaged and frozen. Shop 
work included the repair of 125 
items and construction of 38 others. 

The faculty at Fifth Ward have 
found that to know their people and 
their community they must go into 
the homes, find out how their peo- 
ple live, and what they think and 
do. Members of the faculty feel that 
only by so doing can the barrier that 
often exists between the home and 
the school be broken down. Conse- 
quently, the faculty visited in 81 
homes of the community and helped 
to promote the feeling that the 
school and its faculty are at all times 
at the service of the community. 

Concern for the educational ad- 
vancement and recreational activi- 
ties of young people and adults was 
shown in the offering of remedial 
work in reading and arithmetic at 
the elementary level and of the same 
sort of work in English and mathe- 
matics at the highschool level. There 
were also offerings in typewriting 
and speech, in many types of games, 
in music (rote singing, flute, orches- 
tra, band, glee club), in art, in teen- 
age dances, and in all-adult programs 
of entertainment, produced and 
staged by the adults. 

In this extension of the school 
term beyond the usual nine months, 
162 children, youth, and adults par- 
ticipated during the summer of 1951. 
Seven agencies cooperated with mem- 
bers of the school faculty. 


The Community Is Strengthened 


Fifth Ward has come to the con- 
clusion that where aims are worked 
out cooperatively by faculty, adults, 
and children and where objectives 
are concrete, real, and practical, the 
whole community goes to school, 
likes it, and profits from it. Among 
the young people there is developed 
a wholesome relationship between 
the sexes; there is improvement of 
home and community living; there 
is better cooperation and _ conse- 
quently a fuller utilization of the 
services of state and local agencies. 
In a word, the whole community is 
made stronger and becomes a better 
place in which to live and make a 
living. + 
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HERE are fears and fears. ‘There 
Tie fears that are legitimate; they 
attach to real dangers and are, with 
reference to these dangers, sufhcient 
without being excessive. Then there 
are many illegitimate fears; they stem 
from inner conflict and, projected 
upon the world, make the world 
secm fearful. These illegitimate fears 
with their insidious power to make 
us do what is not called for, are the 
great disrupters of personality and 
interpersonal relations. 

Legitimate fears link man to real- 
ity. Under their influence, he builds 
shelters against the elements, estab- 
lishes law as the foundation of soci- 
ety, learns to preserve food between 
harvests, studies the nature of dis- 
ease, sets up various forms of insur- 
ance, and invents objects that range 
from fire extinguishers to  shatter- 
proof glass. To the extent, in brief, 
that he recognizes actual danger and 
appraises its character, man sets 
about reducing the hazards of being 
human. 

Illegitimate fears are a fog that ob- 
scures reality. They make man see 
the most ordinary and benign objects 
as monstrous and prevent his seeing 
where destructive danger lies. Under 
their influence his whole life can 
become a panic effort to defend him- 
self against threat without his ever 
being able to develop that courage 
which Plato defined as wisdom con- 
cerning danger. 

“Love casts out fear,” Aldous Hux- 
ley says in Ape and Essence; “but 
conversely fear casts out love. 

Fear also casts out intelligence, casts 
out goodness, casts out all thought 
of beauty and truth... .” 

If we assume that he is speaking of 
the kind of fear that obscures reality 
and keeps the individual  selfcen- 
tered, we can add vet another item 
to his catalog: fear casts out the dis- 
criminating power to know what 
should be feared and how it should 
be feared. That power is something 
we cannot afford to lose—not when 
both our personal lives and hopes 
and our shared cultural tradition are 
at stake. 

No member of our generation who 
has a mature sense of reality and of 


SEee 


Mrs. Overstreet is the author of Under- 
standing Fear in Ourselves and Others 
[Harper and Brothers, 1951]. This is the 
second of two articles adapted from the 
book. The first, “Building the Self- 


Image,” appeared in the January Jour- 
nal, page 14. 
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Understanding 
OUR FEARS 


Some are legitimate; some are illegitimate. 





responsibility can experience a lit- 
eral treedom from fear. He cannot 
forget that the very wellbeing that 
he is tempted to take for granted as 
grounded in the nature of things, has 
no foundation except in a system of 
values that is now everywhere under 
threat. 

Finally, he feels the ancient fear 
shared by all good men: that he may 
render inadequate service to the val- 
ues he cares about, that he may be 
preoccupied with the unimportant 
when he should be alert to the com- 
mon danger, that he may keep still 
when he should speak up and play 
safe when the running of great risks 
is called for, that he may so misread 
complex trends as to become an un- 
witting supporter of that 
should be repudiated. 

To understand fear means more, 
in brief, than to understand the de- 
vious hold upon us of those internal- 
ized fears, guilts,.and hostilities that 
make us see the world as it is not. 
It means also to understand how to 
be wisely, responsibly, and produc- 
tively afraid. We come, then, to the 
question of which factors we should 
fear as dangers and treat accordingly. 


which 


Dangers in the Human Scene 

First, we need to fear certain ten- 
dencies of the human mind. Some of 
these tendencies make us obtuse 
when we need to be sensitive, blind 
when we need to be insightful. Such 
is the tendency to accept the familiar 
as right and natural—so that we find 
it hard, looking at human arrange- 
ments as wet know them, to distin- 


guish the familiar good from the fa- 
miliar evil. Obtuseness, whether 
lodged in our own mind or elevated 
to the level of national policy, is a 
grave danger to the human future. 

Other common tendencies involve 
us in irrational forms of self-defense. 
Thus, often, not wanting to feel the 
weight of the human problem, we 
block it out of consciousness and 
pretend that everything will come 
out all right or that we at least are 
doing all that is called for if we at- 
tend to our own affairs. Like small 
children who think they are invisi- 
ble if they cover their eyes and can- 
not see, we act as tho we could insu- 
late ourselves against catastrophe by 
looking the other way. 

Another self-defensive tendency is 
to explain as proper our own be 
haviors and behaviors of our own 
group that we would quickly label as 
aggressive and wrong if they were 
practiced by others. A related ten- 
dency is to argue down all who disa- 
gree with us rather than find a way 
in which the prides and rights of all 
can be considered. 

The world has become too small 
and its problems too critical for these 
tendencies to operate harmlessly. 
They make it too likely that some- 
one, some group, or some nation will 
spark off a catastrophe that no per- 
son, group, or nation will be able to 
control. These are dangers to be 
guarded against warily and wiscly. 

Second, we need to fear the au- 
thoritarian personality in a position 
to exert influence over other lives. 
This is the hostile, power-seeking 
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personality that can never feel satis- 
fied in a situation of equality; that 
thinks in terms of status and that 
defines success in terms of power 
over others. 

‘This type of personality is destruc- 
tively anarchic in that it can never 
emotionally accept law as equally 
binding upon all. Envying and ad- 
miring power, it exempts the power- 
ful from the standards imposed upon 
lesser folk; and in its own exercise of 
it thinks of law 
unto itself. 

Since its 


power, itself as a 
choices of what to do 
with power are dictated by an atti- 
tude of pervasive hostility, often ra- 
tionalized as realism, it engages with 
a clear conscience in practices that 
are cynical, unjust, and cruel. And, 
with the proper trappings of power 
at its command, it rallies to its sup- 
port those who are themselves frus- 
trated seekers of power or who are 
looking for a strong man on whom 
to lean and from whom to borrow 
status, 
Third, we 
croachment 


need to fear the en- 
upon our free institu- 
tions of totalitarian practices spon- 
sored by groups that set themselves 
up as the guardians of democracy. 
Such groups betray their true na- 
ture by their flouting of the principle 
of due process of law and their readi- 
ness to resort to extra-legal means to 
maintain “order.” 

They betray their true nature, also, 
in their readiness to brand as radical 
even such reforms as are constitu- 
tional and evolutionary. They be- 
tray it by showing they do not care 
about the basic dignity of man and 
distrust the average man’s capacity 
for self-government. They betray it 
by their contempt for reason and by 
their willingness to employ the meth- 
ods of the rabblerouser. 

It is not enough for us to avoid 
these groups or mildly to deplore 
their influence. They are irresponsi- 
bly wrecking lives among us and are 
invading our free institutions. We 
need to fear their corroding influ- 
ence enough to oppose it as firmly as 
we oppose the influence of 
openly labeled totalitarianism. 


more 


Social and Political Lag 


We need to fear the social and po- 
litical lag that makes the world go 
on operating in terms of old antag- 
onisms after it has become physical- 
ly too small and compact to make old 
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antagonistic practices any longer tol- 
erable. We need to fear every short- 
sighted demand that we isolate our 
national selves from the rest of the 
human race and yield up no jot of 
our sovereignty. 

We 


of every 


fear the influence 
irresponsible hate-monger 
whose words, while they carry no of- 
ficial weight, may nonetheless be in- 
terpreted by the peoples of other 
countries as representative of our 
point of view. We need to fear the 
type of political partisanship that 
is willing to jeopardize our interna- 
tional relations for the sake of win- 
ning an election. 

We need to tear the defeatism of 
those who, underimpressed by the 
accomplishments of the United Na- 
tions and overimpressed by every 
failure, are ready to discard this new- 
comer in the company of human in- 
stitutions because it has not at once 
been able to resolve the accumulated 
antagonisms of the past. 

To fear these things is not to stand 
paralyzed before them. It is to recog- 
nize how dreadful their consequences 
may be and to bend our energies to- 
ward the building of a world that is 
legally one, as it now is physically 
and economically one. 


need to 


Uncared for Children 
We need to fear what is happening 
to the world’s children—to the mil- 
lions upon millions of them who will 
be the adult contemporaries of our 
own children in tomorrow's world. 





Chain reaction is popularly asso- 
ciated with the atomic bomb, but 
it is no less gigantic a force in 
your daily life. Every word you 
speak, every action you perform 
sets up a chain of reaction that 
can end in a damaging explosion 
or in a shower of blessings. 
—Harold S. 
Business. 


Kahm in Good 





Children everywhere are growing up 
with little reason to believe in hu- 
man rationality and goodness, and 
much reason to accept antagonism 
and violence as the laws of life. 
Everything we have learned about 
psychological health and illness has 
underscored the importance of child- 
hood experience. We have learned 
that, if we want a sound society, we 
must do unto children, not only as 


we would have them do unto us, but 
as we would have them do unto all 
people with whom they associate all 
their lives. We need greatly to fear 
the fact that, in spite of this knowl- 
edge, children all over the world 
are being starved for food and love. 


Sense of Helplessness 

Finally, we need to fear the grow- 
ing sense of helplessness that tempts 
us to abdicate in all but name the 
role of free citizen and to leave to 
someone else the decisions that will 
cumulatively determine the human 
future. Every day it seems to become 
easier to let government by consent 
of the governed go by default—to let 
it become a mockery in which we 
say Yes to the most persuasive bid- 
der for our consent without actually 
knowing what it is to which we say 
Yes. 

This encroaching sense of futility 
is something for all free and compas- 
sionate men to fear—for its conse- 
quence, in many lives, may be a 
readiness for any ideology and any. 
leadership that promise respite from 
the long ordeal of feeling responsi- 
ble and not knowing what to do 
about it. 


For Human Survival 

We have been discussing legiti- 
mate fears. They attach to clear and 
present danger. They are on the side 
of human survival. If our approach 
to reality is not blocked by internal- 
ived fears, so that, anxiously sell- 
concerned, we see threats that do not 
exist and miss seeing those that do 
exist we will appraise correctly these 
dangers that mark our age and ac- 
cept their challenge. We will bring 
to bear upon them the same cour- 
age, rationality, and ingenuity that 
have, in the long past, accounted 
for man’s every triumph over the haz- 
ards of his worldly estate. 

The world we will inhabit before 
we are much older, and that our 
children will inherit if they are per- 
mitted to live, must, by all the signs, 
be either much better or much worse 
than the world we have known here- 
tofore. The present balance between 
life-affirming and life-denying forces 
is too nervously precarious to be 
maintained. The eventual swing ol 
that balance may greatly depend 
upon what we come to understand 
about fear and what we do as a con- 
sequence. + 
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We Affirm Our Faith 


Leader: We have gathered here to 
affirm a faith, a faith in a common pur- 
pose, a common conviction, a common 
devotion.—LEARNED HAND in We Seek 
Liberty, 1943. 

College: These are the times that try 
men’s souls. The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their coun- 
try; but he that stands it now deserves 
the thanks of man and woman.—THOMAS 
PAINE in The American Crisis, 1776. 

Leader: The keystone of our union 
of states is freedom. Our nation is 
composed of no one race, faith, or cul- 
tural heritage. It is a grouping of some 
30) peoples possessing varying religious 
concepts, philosophies, and historical 
backgrounds. They are linked together 
by their confidence in our democrati 
institutions, as expressed in the Dec lara- 
tion of Independence, and guaranteed 
by the Constitution for themselves and 
their children.—WENDELL L. WILLKIE In 
One World, 1943. 

College: We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.— 
THOMAS JEFFERSON in Declaration of 
Independence, 1776. 

Leader: Our thoughts turn in grati- 
tude to those who have saved our nation 
in days gone by. ... We stand account- 
able to them and to the generations yet 
unborn, for whom they gave their 
lives.—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT in Address 
at Arlington National Cemetery, 1942. 

College: It is for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this nation, under 
God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom 
—and that govern- 
ment of the people, 
by the people, and 
for the people, shall 
not perish from the 
earth.—ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN in Gettysburg 


Address, 1863. 

Leader: In the future days, which we 
seek to make secure, we look forward to 
a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. The first is freedom of 
speech and expression—everywhere in 
the world. ... 

College: The second is freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own 
way—everywhere in the world. . . 

Leader: The third is freedom from 
want — which, world 
terms, means economic understandings 


translated into 


which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peacetime life for its inhab- 
itants—everywhere in the world. 

College: The fourth is freedom from 
fear—which, translated into world terms, 
means a worldwide reduction of arma- 
ments, to such a point, and in such a 
thoro fashion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an act of physical 
aggression against any neighbor—any- 
where.—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT in Mes- 
sage to 77th Congress, 1941. 

Leader: All .. . of these forms of 
freedom relate not only to the individual 
man, but to the economic, the social, 
and the political organization of all free 
countries in the world, whether large or 
small.—NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER in 
What Does Freedom Mean? 1943. 

College: We deem the independence 
and equal rights of the smallest and 
weakest member of the family of na- 
tions entitled to @s much respect as 
those of the greatest empire;.and we 
deem the observance of that respect the 
chief guaranty of the weak against the 
oppression of the strong.—ELINU ROOT in 
Address at Third Conference of Ameri- 
can Republics, 1906. 

Leader: No nation can live unto it- 
self alone and continue to live. Each 
nation’s growth is a part of the develop- 
ment of the race. ... No nation can 
continue very far in advance of the gen- 
eral progress of mankind, and no nation 
that is not doomed to extinction can 
remain very far behind.—ELInNU ROOT in 
Address at Third Conference of Ameri- 
can Republics, 1906. 

College: My urgent advice to you 
would be not only to think first of 
America but always also to think first 
of humanity. You do not love human- 


Miss Kuhn is head of the Speech De- 
partment, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. She was assisted in the 
preparation of this responsive reading 
by Rachel Jarrold of the History De- 
partment and by three students—Ruth 
Dumbleton, Mary Mac Michael, and 
Jean Becker. 






































A responsive reading for 
use during Brotherhood Week, 
February 17 to 24. 
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ity if you seek to divide humanity into 
jealous camps. Humanity can be welded 
together only by love, by sympathy, by 
justice, not by jealousy and hatred.— 
WOODROW WILSON in To 
Foreign Birth, 1915. 
Leader: Behind us lie 300 years of 
history—-300 years of belief in liberty 
and the rights of man. That belief is 


{mericans of 


no idle dream; it has made us great 
among the nations. We cherish it, we 
thrive by it, we live and die by it. We 
shall fight for it to the end.—sTEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET in America, COPYRIGHT 
1944. 

College: There is no good reason why 
we should fear the future, but there is 
every reason why we should face it 
seriously, neither hiding from ourselves 
the gravity of the problems before us 
nor fearing to approach these problems 
with the unbending, unflinching pur- 
pose to solve them aright.—THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT in Inaugural Address, 1905. 

All: With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow, and his orphan; to 
do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
in Second Inaugural Address, 1865. 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 

Faith of our fathers, living still, 

In spite of dungeon, fire and sword, 

O how our hearts beat high with joy, 

Whene’er we hear that glorious word! 
Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our fathers, faith and prayer 
Have kept our country brave and free, 
And thru the truth that comes from God, 
Her children have true liberty! 
Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our fathers, we will love 
Both friend and foe in all our strife, 
And preach thee, too, as love knows how, 
By kindly words 
and virtuous 


life; 

Faith of our fa- 
thers, holy 
faith, 


We will be true 
to thee till 
death. 

—FREDERICK W. FA- 
BER (1814-1863) 





ost of the 2500) people ‘of 
Arkansas, 
recognize the 
homemaking program in their Con 


the Booneville, 





COMMUNES 


solidated School of 210 > pupils as 
cclucation for home and family living 
rather than merely cooking and sew 
ing. This is evidenced by the beau 
tilul homemaking cottage erected by 
the community last vear. 
Construction of this cottage was 
actually made possible thru the coop- 
community. 
Here citizens of Booneville have pro- 
vided an opportunity for the kind 


of homemaking 


cration of the cntire 


learning that) can 
casily be carried into the homes of 
the community. 


Viss Patterson is home-economics in- 
structor, Booneville Highschool, Boone- 
ville, Arkansas. 


Phe homelike red-brick 
consists of a spacious livingroom; 
large workroom completely equipped 
with worktables, 
and chairs; four unit kitchens; teach- 
er’s office and bathroom; and large 


cottage 


sewing machines, 


storage space. The livingroom is fur- 
nished with handmade solid walnut, 
Early American style, furniture. This 
was made in an NYA woodworking 
shop several years ago. Refinishing 
and reupholstering the furniture and 
making new draperies for the cottage 
provided real learning experiences 
lor 85 girls in homemaking classes. 





N Booneville, 
Arkansas, the school 
helps its community 


learn to solve 


Family-Life 








The cottage also has a laundry unit consisting of a washer, a dryer, and an ironer. 


RB 


Phe wellequipped unit kitchens 
give the pupils the opportunity to 
use latest models and various makes 
of houschold equipment. This equip- 
ment includes one complete laundry 


unit automatic 


washer, dryer, and ironer; one elec- 


consisting of an 


tric dishwasher; one garbage-disposal 
unit; two gas ranges; two electric 


ranges; and one electric refrigerator. 


The Homemaking Program 


Altho regular classes are held in 
the cottage, trainine ‘or homemak- 
ing is an integral part of the total 
school program. All girls in’ the 
Booneville school complete at least 
two vears of homemaking training. 
Homemaking is ollered in the eighth 
grade and first three years of high- 
school. 

‘The program — is 
planned cooperatively by the teacher, 
pupils, and their parents. This is 
made possible by suggestions gained 


homemaking 


thru home visits, surveys, and per- 
sonal interviews. 

During the first week of school the 
teacher and pupils set up goals and 
select class problems for the year’s 
work. The over-all goals to be given 
special emphasis during this year as 
planned by the teacher, pupils, moth- 
ers, and superintendent of schools 
are: 

[1] To learn to accept my share of the 
responsibility of family living. 

[2] To learn to be a _ contributing 
citizen in my home, school, and com- 
munity. 
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roblems 


MAUDALENE PATTERSON 


{3} To gain skill and ability in per- 
forming the mechanics involved in 
operating the home, which will con- 
tribute to better family life. 

Following selection of problems, 
homemaking students, with the guid- 
ance of the teacher, budget class time 
for each problem. Students have an 
opportunity to develop their own 
initiative in selecting and planning 
resource materials. 

Curriculum content for classes 
varies, depending on needs, interests, 
and problems of individual students. 
The program of work is planned and 
evaluated. Often plans are revised 
because local conditions and needs 
of students change from time to time. 

Today one of the major concerns 
in the program is with attitudes 
which students are developing. For 
example, in the field of clothing 
girls not only learn to construct at- 
tractive garments for themselves, but 
they learn to consider their own 
clothing needs in relation to the 
total family clothing budget. Like- 
Wise, in every phase of the home- 
making program a_ conscientious 
eflort is made by the teachers and 
pupils to make their program of 
work one which centers about the 
family, 


Serving the Community 


The cottage is used not only for 
the day-school program, but for the 
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people in the community, 
who call frequently to con- 
fer with the teacher and to 
use the equipment and ref- 
erence materials which are 
available there. The but- 
tonhole attachment, pink- 
ing shears, and large cut- 
ting tables are popular 
with the local homemakers. 
Families planning new 
homes often come to the 
cottage to get suggestions 
for storage space, ideas for 
the use of color in interiors, 
help in making draperies 
and slip covers, or in plan- 
ning the placement of 
equipment. References on 
home building and decora- 
tion in the cottage library 
are well worn. 

The cottage is the meet- 
ing place for many com- 
munity organizations. 
These organizations — in- 
clude the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary Club, Music Club, 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, Parent-Teacher Association, 
and Garden Club. The Future 
Homemakers organization is often 
asked to serve a dinner, luncheon, or 
tea. These activities give members 
worthwhile experience in entertain- 
ing, planning, and preparing special 
meals. In appreciation for this co- 
operation, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation with help from the Music 
Club and Business and Professional 
Women’s Club purchased a spinet 
piano for the livingroom. 

In the spring of 1951 the Boone- 
ville Garden Club had its annual 


“All men are brothers,’ such is 
the title of one of the most im- 
portant works in Chinese litera- 
ture. In the whole of the uni- 
verse, across unimaginable rever- 
sions to barbarism, humanity 
marks the stages of its progress 
by its advance toward a society 
that will embrace all of it. 
—Paul Henri Spaak 
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flower show in the cottage. Home- 
making classes spent one day in 
preparation for this, studying the 
arrangement of flowers and making 
their plans for assisting with. the 
flower show. This provided a real 
learning experience for the girls. 


There is always a demand for or- 
ganized classes dealing with homce- 
making problems for adults. ‘The 
homemaking teacher determines 
what will be offered and the time olf 
meeting thru interviews with home- 
makers, check sheets, or letters re- 
questing information as to type ol 
class desired. Approximately 60 
homemakers are enrolled in organ- 
ized classes each vear. 

The homemaking department also 
takes the lead in the community 
school-nutrition program. With sug- 
gestions from school-lunch workers, 
students, and other faculty members, 
the home-economics instructor plans 
weekly menus and trains personnel 
in the school-lunch program. Ap- 
proximately 500 pupils are served 
daily. 

The lunch program serves both 
elementary grades and_ highschool. 
Pupils in homemaking classes plan 
and carry out projects on better food 
habits, table manners, and other re- 
lated activities with elementary pu- 
pils. Students are responsible for in- 
teresting flower 
tractive 


arrangements, at- 
centers of interest, and 
timely health and nutrition posters 
in the lunchroom. 

Approximately 200 home _ prob- 
lems are completed each year by girls 
enrolled in homemaking. ‘These 
problems grow out of class work. 

They present an opportunity for 
each girl to accept more responsi- 
bility in her home and gain experi- 
ence in a real home situation in 
management of time and family re- 
sources. They make a definite contri- 
bution to the development of cach 
girl, to her home and her family. 

These projects are carefully super- 
vised by the homemaking teacher 
thru. visits to individual homes. 
Daughter, mother, and teacher plan 
and work together on home _ prob- 
lems. 


Community Support 


People of the Booneville commu- 
nity genuinely feel that no other part 
of their education program has 
greater possibilities for human de- 
velopment than that of homemaking 
education. They recognize that 
homemaking is not only concerned 
with the efficiency and happiness ol 
their young girls as homemakers but 
that it is concerned with the continu- 


ous wellbeing of families in their 
community. = 
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Proof of the Pudding 


7 wenty-one years of service 


by a teachers credit union 


OES a teachers credit union 
a> really perform a worthwhile 
service?” is a question often asked. 
“Do teachers need a credit union? 
Will many of them actually use it?” 

One of the best answers to such 
questions is found in the record of 
established credit unions. “By their 
fruits” they may be known. To that 
purpose the record of the Dallas 
‘Teachers Credit Union is_ briefly 
outlined here. 

On January 1, 1952, the Dallas 
CU began its twenty-second year 
ol service to the school employes of 
Dallas County. It is chartered and 
supervised by the ‘Texas State De- 
partment of Banking. It has demon- 
strated its ability to serve in depres- 
sions and emergencies. 

rhe governing body is a_nine- 
member board of directors elected 
by the shareholders. This board 
elects a president, vicepresident, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and three members 
of a credit committee. There is also 
a supervisory committee of three, 
elected by the shareholders. It in- 
spects the records of the credit union 
and makes suggestions to the board 
and to the shareholders on matters 
of policy. Annually the State De- 
partment of Banking audits the 
books and makes a report to the 
board of directors. 

The Dallas TCU affords teachers 
a place to save where they can earn 
high dividends. For both 1948 and 
1949 the dividend rate was 4%; for 
1950, 5°¢—an excellent return on 
savings which could be withdrawn 
at any time. The total assets of the 
credit union as of October 31, 1949, 
were $1,604,568. 

By consistent saving, many teach- 
ers now have thousands of dollars 
invested in their credit union bring- 
ing good dividends each year. Sev- 
eral are saving systematically so that, 
upon retirement, they can supple- 





Mr. Mitchell is chairman of the NEA 
Committee on Credit Unions and secre- 


tary-treasurer of the Dallas Teachers 
Credit Union. 
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ment their retirement income by reg- 
ular withdrawals from their credit- 
union savings accounts. 

A second major service of the Dal- 
las Credit Union is lending money 
to its members. Any member may 
borrow on his own signature an 
amount equal to 25% of his annual 
salary. In other words, if the mem- 
ber’s salary is $3,600, he can borrow 
$900 on his own signature; if $4800, 
he is eligible for a signature loan of 
$1200. Amounts above 25% of the 
annual salary may be borrowed, but 
must be secured either by having 
someone else sign as co-maker or by 
a chattel mortgage on furniture, 
cars, or other articles of value. 

Loans are repaid by scheduled 
monthly payments. The interest rate 
is 34 of 1% per month on the un- 
paid balance. Altho this is a simple 
interest rate of 9% a year, it is really 
a low rate of interest for a short- 
term loan that is repaid month by 
month. Actually a member who bor- 
rows $100 and pays it back in 12 
monthly installments pays only $4.88 
in interest—far less than the interest 
paid to most lending agencies. 

Obtaining a loan involves the 
minimum of delay and inconven- 
ience. The teacher receives the 
money immediately when the neces- 
sary papers are signed. 

Since most members receive their 
salaries in nine payments, loans 
during the summer months, altho 
made on a 12-month contract basis, 
often are repaid in eight or nine 
instalments. For example, a $200 
loan may be made on June 15, the 
first payment to be made on or be- 
fore November 1. Interest for the 
summer months is paid or deducted 
from the loan at the time it is made 
in order to keep the loans on a cur- 
rent basis. 

All loans with the credit union 
are insured against the death or to- 


tal disability of the borrower and 
are automatically paid in full by the 
insurance company in such instances. 
Even when there is mortgaged prop- 


erty or a co-maker, the insurance 
erases liability in case of the death 
or disability of the borrower. 
Money is loaned to menibers for 
many provident and emergency pur- 
poses: education, travel, hospital 
bills, doctor bills, car repairs, wed- 
ding expenses, funeral expenses, rent, 
moving expenses, down payments on 
homes, and money to purchase furni- 
ture, cars, and many other types of 
consumer goods. With the adoption 
of a new salary schedule, credit-un- 
ion loans have helped scores of teach- 
ers to obtain their MA degrees, im- 
proving their professional compe- 
tence and giving them the advan- 
tage of higher salaries. During the 
summer of 1951 the credit union 
made loans to some 20 new teachers 
to get established in Dallas, before 
they had taught a day in the system. 
Every summer the credit union 
extends its help to members who 
have emergency needs. Anywhere 
from coast to coast may come the call 
for help because of accident, sudden 
illness, or necessary car repairs. Ap- 
plications, notes, and checks are 
mailed immediately to members 
when emergency calls are received. 
Advice on financial problems, 
when requested, consumer buying 
information, free notary service to 
members, and use of a safety deposit 
box are other valued services of the 


Dallas Teachers Credit Union. 
Among the papers notarized for 
members are deeds, leases, retire- 


ment papers, rental agreements, titles 
to property, insurance claims and as- 
signments, birth certificates, and 
death certificates. When loyalty 
pledges were first required of Dal- 
las teachers, the credit union no- 
tarized approximately 3000 of them 
within 60 days. 

The losses of the Dallas Teachers 
Credit Union in more than 20 years 
of operation have been less than 
1/10 of 1%. This record, on the part 
of an organization which has invest- 
ed and loaned millions of dollars, is 
a marvelous tribute to the character 
of public-school employes. It also in- 
dicates what teachers can do to pro- 
tect and further their financial in- 
terests when they plan, work, and 
help one another thru their teachers 
credit union, + 
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Where to, Principal? 


a concept of 


the elementary-school principalship 


EMEMBER the old “when-is-a- 

door-not-a-door?” riddles with 
which we used to confound our el- 
ders? There’s a lot of the same con- 
tradictoriness about the elementary- 
school principalship today. 

One parent, himself active in com- 
munity affairs, comments as follows: 
“If it is well done, the school prin- 
cipal’s job requires every minute of 
the school day. Therefore, I do not 
believe that the school principal 
should take part in community ac- 
tivities which require school time.” 

In contrast, another says: “The 
principal who is not out in the com- 
munity all day, for at least half of 
the total school year, is neglecting 
the most important aspect of his 
job.” 

Everybody seems to agree with the 
broad generalization ‘that the prin- 
cipal should be an exemplary citi- 
zen. But the specific applications of 
this tenet arouse far less unanimity. 
For example, an outstanding citizen, 





The principal is subjected to a welter 
of conflicting advice and opinions. 


parent, and community leader says: 
“I feel that a principal, being a part 
of the educational system, ought not 
to take part in local politics.” 

On the other hand, another equal- 





Dr. Van Ness is principal of Central 
Avenue and Warren Street schools, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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ly qualified critic says, ““The sky is 
the limit in regard to exercising his 
responsibilities as a citizen. As long 
as he conducts a good school, he may 
be a campaign manager for anything, 
or he may be a candidate for any of- 
fice.” 


Vore Ambiguity 


It is not alone in the philosophi- 
cal setting of the position that we 
find this ambiguity. Some principals 
still have less than four years of 
educational preparation beyond high 
school; many more have years of 
graduate study. And even here, our 
fellow citizens are not sure what is 
most to be desired. 

One parent says: “Higher degrees 
are to be highly recommended.” 
However, another warns us: “As is 
true in other professions, many peo- 
ple have a lot of book-larnin’ but 
don’t know what to do with it. The 
principal is probably exposed to this 
hazard more than most, since he is so 
vitally concerned with books. He 
must guard against it like the 
plague.” 

Many a faculty member who has 
been given the title of principal is 
so burdened down with classroom 
teaching responsibilities that even 
the hope of his rendering any real 
administrative service is at best a 
romantic vision. Some principals, 
working with their fellow teachers 
and their communities, have real op- 
portunities to build curriculums at 
least reasonably likely to achieve the 
high goals of education. Others are 
hemmed in by prescribed texts, anti- 
quated but exacting courses of study, 
archaic examination procedures and 
promotional policies. Regardless of 
training and titles their -flectiveness 


in planning sound programs is more 
fancied than real. 


A Professional Concept 


Out of this welter of conflicting 
opinions and circumstances, however, 
there has been emerging a concept 
of the elementary-school principal- 
ship that is truly professional. Furth- 
ermore, as the number of persons 
who are serving on this plane has 
become great and as it is constantly 
growing, it seems desirable to exam- 
ine publicly some of the character- 
istics of the concept. 

First, the principal recognizes the 
integrity of his position. An old gag 
defines a principal as a person who 
isn’t smart enough to be a teacher, 
but is too smart to be a superintend- 
ent. It is a fact that many persons 
have seen the principalship of an 
elementary school simply as a step 
pingstone, useful in getting ahead, 






Teaching 
load 


Principal 


The_ principal’s teaching load often 
overbalances her administrative duties. 


but to be gotten onto and off of as 
quickly as possible. 

In contrast, the person who ren- 
ders professional service in the job 
regards the leadership of the ele- 
mentary school as a position worthy 
to provide a lifetime career for the 
most competent. 

The professional elementary-school 
principal regards his vocation as pri 
marily one in educational leader- 
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ship. It may well be contended that 
this is mere quibbling. with words; 
that leadership is just another word 
for supervision, long recognized as a 
vital part of the principal’s work. Un- 
doubtedly, supervision at its best was 
leadership. As it was usually con- 
ceived and practiced, however, it was 
something quite different. 

The principal sat in a_ teacher's 
classroom and watched her teach for 
a while. He then told her what was 
wrong with her teaching. It was as 
simple as that. 

The assumption was, of course, 
that the principal was a sufficiently 
accomplished person to know better 
than the first-grade teacher how to 
teach beginning reading, better than 
the fourth-grade 
teach 


teacher how to 
long division. In brief, the 
assumption back of such “supervi- 
sion” was that the principal knew 
how to perform any teaching task 
in the elementary school better than 
did the person who was doing it 
daily. Perhaps this concept was ac- 
ceptable then. It is not acceptable 
today. It is not what is here meant 
by leadership. 

Leadership in the elementary 
school implies first of all a thoro un- 
derstanding of both the opportuni- 
ties and the responsibilities of that 
institution. It is not simply a place 
where certain factual gems from the 
fields of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, history, and geography are 
imparted to those children who have 
sufficient academic aptitude to grasp 
them readily. Instead, it is an insti- 
tution charged with the responsi- 
bility of evolving for each child—the 
fast and the slow, the friendly and 
the aloof, the secure and the inse- 
cure—an educational program that 
will enable him to develop the 
skills, the attitudes, the emotional 
balance he needs to adjust construc- 
tively and happily to our demo- 
cratic life. 

This isn’t a one-man job! No per- 
son, however competent, knows 
enough about human development 
or about that complex phenomenon 
we call the American way of life to 
set up the program singlehanded. 
It must be a partnership affair, with 
the child, the teacher, the parent, 
and the community all contributing 
to its accomplishment. 

The kind of leadership that this 
concept demands of the elementary- 
school principal is a relatively re- 
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Principal 


The principal is sometimes hemmed in 
by prescribed courses and procedures. 


cently recognized and highly com- 
plex art. It must be based on out- 
standing skill in human relations. It 
demands the ability to get people— 
children, teachers, physicians, psy- 
chologists, parents, community mem- 
bers—to work together in varying 
groups for varying purposes. 

It must be able to help these 
people to define their problems and 
to employ to their utmost their di- 
verse talents in finding parts of the 
answers. It must lead them in find- 
ing ways to draw together these par- 
tial solutions into functioning 
wholes, to set their solutions into 
operation. And it must so accom- 
plish these ends that each partici- 
pant will derive satisfaction and a 
stimulus to his own growth, and 
that the entire community will de- 
rive from the process a greater co- 
hesiveness and a ‘higher sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of all its 
children. 

It may well be argued that, if 
this is the kind of leadership de- 
manded, no one below the rank of 
the angels can well accept the prin- 
cipalship of the elementary school. 
It’s true that the human race is 
sadly lacking both in its utilization 
of the type of democratic group proc- 
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ess here described and in the num- 
ber of its members highly skilled in 
the kind of leadership this process 
implies. But there seems to be reason 
to believe that the emerging profes- 
sional principal of the elementary 
school is one of the pioneers today 
exploring the possibilities of this 
type of creative leadership. 


Evidence of the Trend 

Evidence of this trend is to be 
found in the principal’s admission 
that other members of the staff may 
well know more about certain phases 
of the school’s work than he does. It 
is to be found in his increasing re- 
liance on group action, both with 
faculty members and with others of 
the community in deciding on goals, 
methods, and other policy matters. 

Also it is to be found in his in- 
creasing use of sociometric technics 
and case conference methods in ad- 
justing behavior problems. It is to 
be found in his increasing concern 
with the impact of the findings of 
sociology on erstwhile firmly en- 
trenched educational theories. It is 
to be found in his increasing recog- 
nition of his own role as a part of 
a profession. 

Of particular significance in this 
connection is the comprehensive 
study that has been undertaken by 
elementary principals as an organized 
professional group. Thruout the 
country, principals are working to- 
gether to help clarify the role of the 
principal and to formulate national 
policies for improving the quality 
of the principal’s leadership in the 
elementary school. As a guide for 
this study, the Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals has prepared a study guide en- 
titled, “You Are Invited To Help 
Make National Policies.” + 
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A good school is a partnership affair with everyone contributing to its development. 
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mown oes ™ CC aniculuim Development 


ECENTLY a friend observed to 

me that it was too bad the move- 
ment toward curriculum reform had 
lost its prewar vigor. He argued that 
the progressive education movement 
is no longer influencing the curricu- 
lum significantly, that few state and 
city curriculum programs now attack 
problems of the fundamental nature 
many worked on in the 1939s, and 
that in contrast to the considersble 
group of classroom teacher's whe ven- 
tured into new practices before the 
war, most have now been frigintened 
into a safe conservatism by accusa- 
tions that schools teach radical social 
doctrine and give too little attention 
to the Three Rs. 

The soundness of his opinion may 
be questioned, but it suggests the 
timeliness of an appraisal of what 
has happened to the curriculum dur- 
ing recent years. Major postwar 
trends begin to be discernible. 


The War Years Divert 
and Break Trends 


The decade of the 30s was a period 
of activity in the curriculum. Lead- 
ers of progressive education attacked 
traditional practice with vigor. The 
essentialists fought back, spasmod- 
ically, but with force. 

Other significant issues were raised 
by the challenge: “Dare the schools 
build a new social order?” Those who 
presented this challenge asserted that 
the curriculum needed extensive 
overhauling in order to perform 
what thev considered an essential 
role of social reconstruction. 

Out of this conflict many curricu- 
lum ventures emerged and significant 
trends took form, as the Eight-Year 
Study, Southern Study, Sloan Experi- 
ments, state curriculum programs, 
and experimental work in local 
school systems bear witness. 

And then came World War II. 
Schools mobilized to help with the 
war effort. Admirals and generals 
called for more mathematics and sci- 
ence; the Treasury Department called 
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for help in bond sales; and ration 
boards for assistance in rationing. So 
it went—and so it should have. 

But the war years served to break 
currents of curriculum development 
started in the 30s. Curriculum theory 
received little attention, and new 
practices were developed largely to 
meet pressing practical needs. Inno- 
vations that were being introduced 
were rather generally dropped. It 
was enough to meet the new de- 
mands that war thrust upon schools. 

And what of the postwar years? 
Have prewar trends reasserted them- 
selves? Or are different ideas claim- 
ing the center of the stage? 


Trends Relating to Organization 
and Content 


Consolidating Gains 

Over the past few years, laymen 
have become excited over curriculum 
issues that were hotly debated by pro- 
fessional groups during the 30s. Pro- 
gressive education has been attacked 
by laymen in many communities. As- 
sertions that schools are not teaching 
the Three Rs are made. Schools have 
been accused of extreme practices in 
following the interests of children 
and of indoctrinating a_ socialistic 
point of view. 

But in spite of all this evidence of 
disagreement among lavmen, teach- 
ers and supervisors and administra- 
tors have been operating schools with 
remarkably wide agreement. Rarely 
among professional groups are ex- 
treme statements heard comparable 
to some made during the 30s. The 
highly traditional teacher who holds 
that pupils should follow rigid, pre- 
scribed courses that give no consid- 
eration to individual needs and abili- 
ties is infrequently encountered, as is 
also the teacher who contends that 
the immediate interests of pupils 
should be the sole determinant of 
what is taught. The postwar years 


———— 


may be characterized as a period not 
of spectacular change, or of great 
surge forward, or of extreme posi- 
tions, but of consolidating gains. 

One illustration concerns the 
Three Rs. It seems to be widely 
agreed among educators that a sound 
curriculum requires provision of 
much meaningful experience for 
children which utilizes the abilties 
these fields represent. It also seems to 
be pretty well agreed that direct 
teaching and practice, adjusted to 
differences among pupils, is required 
for achievement of adequate skill 
and understanding. These views are 
now seen as complementary. The re- 
sult is that in many systems individ- 
ual teachers, school staffs, and com- 
mittees are developing a curriculum 
that provides a desirable emphasis 
on both these guiding concepts. 

Another point of considerable em- 
phasis during the 30s was on wider 
use of community resources in de- 
veloping the curriculum. This idea 
is now being put into operation to 
an increasing extent. Children more 
frequently take excursions into the 
community and they often study 
community services and problems. 

In many instances the curriculum 
is being improved at the classroom 
level, which is where all curriculum 
work must eventually demonstrate 
effectiveness. This is illustrated by 
improvements in materials of instruc- 
tion and classroom equipment. In 
schools built today, classrooms are 
equipped with flexible furniture. 
More classrooms have available a 
wide variety of instructional mate- 
rials, including films, collections, and 
pamphlets, as well as books. Im- 
provements in instructional mate- 
rials made by a substantial number 
of publishing houses are great. 


The Core Curriculum 

Before the war there was much 
discussion of the desirability of basic 
reorganization of the highschool cur- 
riculum. It was pointed out that the 
traditional curriculum made it al- 
most impossible to organize instruc- 
tion around problems of great im- 
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portance to youth and our s0¢ lety. 
Phe usual subject curriculum also 
was shown to restrict activities of pu- 
pils, making excursions, field proj- 
ects, and the like pretty much impos- 
sible. Various types of core programs 
were the most commonly recom- 
mended modification and consider- 
able experimental work was started. 

Publication of Education for All 
fmerican Youth by the Educational 
Policies Commission during the war 
with the recommendation of a com- 
mon-learnings core was a stimulant 
to continued interest. However, dif- 
ficulties encountered in experimental 
work began to be reported. By the 
close of the war it appeared that a 
considerable proportion of schools 
that had made beginnings had dis- 
continued their efforts. Attacks were 
made on the basic idea by those who 
supported the conventional program, 
and it seemed that the plan might 
receive litthe further trial. More re- 
cently, however, there has been evi- 
dence of a marked revival of interest 
and experimentation. 

An influential book on the second- 
ary-school curriculum by Harold Al- 
berty of Ohio State University, pub- 
lished in 1947, considered the core 
approach as a promising means of 
improving the highschool offering. 
Nelson Bossing of the University of 
Minnesota, in his writing and con- 
sultative work, has stimulated fur- 
ther trial of the plan. A recent pub- 
lication by Roland Faunce of Wayne 
University and Dr. Bossing is de- 
voted exclusively to problems of 
developing the core curriculum. 

A considerable number of other 
leaders in secondary education have 
called attention to the problems the 
core curriculum was designed to 
solve and have called it still the most 
promising approach. Experimental 
work again began to spread. The 
Office of Education reported in 1950 
that more than 800 public high- 
schools had core programs in opera- 
tion. Some teacher-educating institu- 
tions are developing programs for 
preparation of core teachers. 

The idea that there is need for 
some sort of center or core in the 
secondary-school curriculum to as- 
sure to all youth a minimum com- 
mon body of experience that can be 
organized around personal and social 
problems seems to have gained con- 
siderable acceptance. Efforts to meet 
this need thru some type of core plan 
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probably represent the most signifi- 
cant attempt to modify the structure 
of the curriculum. 


Emphasis on Problems 
Highlighted by the War 


The American public has always 
turned to the schools for help in 
solving pressing social problems. 
Since the war there have been sev- 
cral wellorganized efforts to stimu- 
late revision of the curriculum to 
deal more effectively with problems 
highlighted by the war and viewed 
to have long-range significance. 

An example is the broad-scale citi- 
zenship project at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The central 
emphasis is to improve teaching of 
citizenship so that pupils understand 
democratic values better than did 
some of the men who fought in 
World War II and put their beliefs 
into action. Several hundred schools 
are participating. 

Another example: Selective Serv- 
ice found much emotional insta- 
bility. Several groups have been 
stimulating schools to give greater 
attention in the curriculum to 
mental health. The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum  De- 
velopment published a_ yearbook 
suggesting curriculum practices that 
would help solve the problem. An- 
other influence has been the rapid 
extension since the war of guidance 
services in schools. These services ex- 
ert influence on~the curriculum to 
employ practices that foster sound 
adjustment of pupils. 

Still another problem that the war 
highlighted is the need for inter- 
group understanding. This repre- 
sents one of our greatest internal and 
international problems. Much _ has 
been done in recent years to foster 
curriculum revision to deal more 
adequately with intergroup prob- 
lems. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the American 
Council on Education, the Center for 
Intergroup Education, the Intercul- 
tural Bureau, and the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education 
all have made contributions. Cur- 
riculum experimentation has been 
stimulated, consultant services for 
schools provided, workshops organ- 
ized to train personnel, scholarships 
for special training provided, and 
curriculum materials produced. 

A fourth problem emphasized is 
consumer education. The National 





Association of Secondary - School 
Principals has prepared curriculum 
materials for teacher and pupil use. 

How extensively is the curriculum 
actually being modified to contribute 
to the solution of all these critical 
problems? Are there definite move- 
ments toward revision? In spite of 
the desirability of these proposals, 
the most that can be said is that a 
substantial number of schools are 
working in these areas. Thus far no 
broad-scale, clearcut trends are in 
evidence. Possibly the groundwork 
has been laid and such trends will 
soon emerge. Certainly, there is a 
general concern for contributing 
more significantly to the solution of 
critically important social problems, 
and some schools are making curricu- 
lum changes toward this end. 


Trends Relating to Procedures 
of Curriculum Development 
Attention Turns to Process 

Everyone with experience in cur- 
riculum work will remember times of 
discouragement when he wondered: 
Are we actually achieving changes 
that represent improvement in op- 
portunities for pupils? I have often 
seen teachers who have labored long 
and faithfully on committee assign- 
ments face this question with such 
doubt as to rob their work of that 
joyful sense of achievement so essen- 
tial to continued activity. 

Many experienced persons have 
asserted that the procedures com- 
monly emploved have involved much 
busy-work for teachers and that re- 
sults in actual curriculum improve- 
ment have been limited. During the 
past five or six years the process by 
which the curriculum can be changed 
has become a matter of concern. 

Since curriculum work is so largely 
dependent on group action, those in- 
terested in group dynamics have 
been studying how groups can_ be 
organized for effective action. Blocks 
caused by old procedures have been 
analyzed, new technics devised. 

At the same time _ worthwhile 
studies have been made of proce- 
dures employed in curriculum work. 
The 1951 yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Action for Curriculum 
Improvement, is illustrative. 

While there has been mounting 
interest in the process of curriculum 
change, it is by no means evident 
that trends have become established. 
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Here is an area, generally agreed to 
need further study, within which 
opinions differ greatly. It is a phase 
to watch and be concerned about. 


Role of the Individual School 


Che Ilinois Secondary-School Cur- 
riculum Program recently issued a 
highly significant curriculum publi- 
cation, Prospectus of the Local Area 
Consensus Studies. The significance 
of this publication arises chiefly from 
the role it assigns to the individual 
school. 

Underlying the bulletin is the con- 
cept that the curriculum should be 
developed on the local school level to 
meet educational needs known by 
local school staffs to exist in their 
communities. Those who work on 
the state program view their func- 
tion as stimulating and assisting lo- 
cal staffs to study their problems and 
to develop a curriculum to meet the 
needs of their communities. Earlier 
state curriculum programs stated 
this viewpoint, but in the Illinois 
study a procedure is developed to 
guide study of the local situation. 

It is difficult to estimate how much 
of a trend exists toward making the 
individual school the operational 
and planning unit in curriculum de- 
velopment. Baltimore illustrates a 
city school system moving in this di- 
rection. Traditionally, curriculum 
work there was done by systemwide 
committees. Gradually there has 
been emphasis on the staff and _ prin- 
cipal in the individual school work- 
ing out plans to meet the needs of 
the particular pupils and commu- 
nity served. The administration has 
announced no major policy shift. 
The central office staff has simply be- 
gun to work with individual schools 
in such fashion as to encourage them 
to become the basic unit in curricu- 
lum planning. 

This approach to curriculum de- 
velopment implies a different func- 
tion for curriculum and supervisory 
staffs in central offices. If the staff of 
a school is to work together as a 
group in planning the curriculum 
of that school, the specialists in the 
central office staff must work with 
them. No longer may supervisors of 
art and music and physical education 
independently develop programs 
with the expectation of putting them 
into operation on a comparatively 
uniform basis. Rather, they work as 
resource personnel with individual 
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school staffs, helping develop unified, 
balanced programs, designed to meet 
the needs in a given school. 

This approach also has implica- 
tions for the principal. Much cur- 
riculum work on a systemwide basis 
by-passed the principal and left him 
ill-informed; he therefore sometimes 
blocked curriculum improvement. 
But when the individual school is 
the operational and planning unit, 
the principal becomes a key curricu- 
lum worker. His is the large task of 
leadership and coordination. 

For the classroom teacher a new 
focus is provided. In the past, too 
often teacher participation meant 
work on systemwide committees that 
tended to draw the teacher’s atten- 
tion away from his pupils. When the 
individual school is the basic unit in 
planning, the primary concern for all 
teachers becomes development of the 
best possible program for their 
pupils. Teachers see that such a cur- 
riculum program provides real as- 
sistance in their day-by-day teaching. 
Activities of a systemwide nature de- 
velop out of work in the individual 
schools. 


Lay Interest and Participation 


The attention the numerous at- 
tacks on the school curriculum have 
received is indicative of wide lay in- 
terest. But this interest has by no 
means responded only to those 
opposed to a modern educational 
program. The National Citizens 
Commission has consistently sup- 
ported modern practices. On the 
local level there are many illustra- 
tions of lay interest in working for 
and maintaining a good curriculum. 

It would be reasonable to expect 
increased provisions for lay partici- 
pation in curriculum making. Some 
school systems have organized lay 
advisory curriculum councils; others 
have added lay representatives to 
professional councils; still others 
have involved laymen in curriculum 
surveys. 

While provision of more oppor- 
tunities for lay participation seems 
essential to achieving necessary lay 
understanding and support, prob- 
lems of real difficulty are involved. 
The phase of curriculum develop- 
ment in which laymen have evi- 
denced greatest desire to’ participate 
is selection of instructional materials. 
Many individuals and groups have 
sought to take this decision out of 


professional hands, which would be 
disastrous. Only those with sound 
grounding in scholarship and teach- 
ing problems can give competent 
judgment. 

An important objective to be 
sought thru increased lay participa- 
tion should be better understanding 
of those phases of curriculum de- 
velopment which require — profes- 
sional competence and where the 
role of the laymen ends. There are 
indications that sufficient attention 
is not being given to such matters. 


Grave Dangers—and a Great 
Challenge 


In the years just ahead there is 
danger of serious deterioration. ‘The 
disposition of laymen to invade the 
professional field of selection of in- 
structional materials is a threat to 
sound curriculum development. If 
the standard for selecting books, 
magazines, and films to be used in 
teaching is to be that there is noth- 
ing in them contrary to the interests 
and beliefs of those in the commu- 
nity who can make their voices 
heard, the curriculum will quickly 
be reduced to meaningless platitudes. 

Furthermore, the prospect ahead 
on class size is not encouraging. 
When classes become overly large the 
best teacher is seriously handicapped 
in providing needed guidance. The 
American people should be informed 
that the extent to which the rising 
load of children to be educated is 
cared for by increasing class sizc to 
unreasonable proportions will di- 
rectly reduce curriculum quality. 

Half-day represent an- 
other sure way of undermining the 
quality of the curriculum. Yet, hun- 
dreds of children are under this 
plan, and many more will undergo 
this drastic limitation. 

Increased teacher devotion to pu- 
pil welfare and greater public will- 
ingness to sacrifice to provide good 
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education are required to maintain 
the quality of curriculum we now 
have. 

But we dare not stand still. We 
must resolve that tomorrow's youth 
will have even better opportunity 
than today’s. Unsolved problems face 
our people on every hand. Yester- 
day’s curriculum will not prepare 
citizens adequately to deal with these 
problems, preserving our nation and 
discharging wisely the world role 
that history assigns us. = 
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BE kee * Star of the Official US Civil-Defense Film, 
ae DUCK AND COVER 















THINGS WILL BE KNOCKED DOWN ALL OVER TOWN, 
THE ATOMIC BOMB IS A DANGER. IT EXPLODES AND AS INA BIG WIND, THEY ARE BLOWN THROUGH SO, LIKE BERT, 9 
WITH A FLASH BRIGHTER THAN ANY YOU'VE EVER SEEN. THE AIR. YOU MUST BE READY TO PROTECT YOURSELE. THE THINGS FUN 
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YOU MUST GO QUICKLY AND QUIETLY TO THE BUT SOMETIMES-- AND THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT THERE IS ALWAYS 
SPECIAL SHELTER AS THE BLOCK WARDEN, THE BOMB MIGHT EXPLODE ANO THE BRIGHT FLASH = YOU-INDOORS, A 96 
YOUR TEACHER OR YOUR PARENTS TELL YOU. COME... WITHOUT ANY WARNINGS ALWAYS DUCK AWAY F 


eck 
For further help in teaching about protection against an atomic attack, see Duck and Cover, 16-p00 
illustrated let; 5¢ , 100 for $2; dent of Documents, Government Prinzing Ot 
Washington 25, D.C. See also a 10-minute with the same title, which is available for purcne 
from local qudio-visual dealers, and for rental from university and other film libraries. of 









TR STORY OF BERT 
BEGINS WITH A 
WARNING! 


YOU HAVE LEARNED HOW TO TAKE CARE OF YouR- 
SELF IN MANY WAYS-- TO CROSS STREETS SAFELY. 


BERT, OU DUCE to avo Ano COVER to Keer rom GETTING 
16S FUNG THROUGH THE AIR... CUT OR EVEN BAOLY BURNED. 


GETHING To SHELTER OUTDOORS, DUCK BEHIND WALLS AND TREES. EVEN 
SCHIPL DESK, 4 CHAIR, A TABLE. IN A HOLLOW IN THE GROUND. IN A BUS OR AUTO, 
: ‘ YM WINDOWS AND GLASS DOORS. DUCK DOWN BEHIND OR UNDER THE SEATS. 


distribution of the film is being handled by Castle Films of United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
ad York 29. The 16mm version sells for $17.50; other type prints ore priced in proportion. 
_film was produced by Archer Product in cooperation with the Federal Civil-Defense Adminis- 


tration and in consultation with the NEA Soler Commission. 


HE'S SMART, BUT AYE HAS HIS 
SHELTER ON HIS BACK.. , 


YOU MUST LEARN TO 
FIND SHELTER 


AND YOU KNOW WHAT TO DO IN CASE 
OF FIRE-- B-U-T... j 


YOUR CITY AND ITS CIVIL DEFENSE WILL TRE 
TO WARN YOU WITH A SPECIAL ALARM IN TI 
TO GO TO SPECIAL SHELTER.,.THEN... 
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BUT REMEMBER... DO IT INSTANTLY, 
DON'T STAND AND LOOK, DUCK AND COVE 
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Even a newspaper so held would afford some protection 
for the person caught outdoors during an atomic attack. 


If an attack should come as a student walks in the hall, 
he would duck and cover away from windows immediately. 


FOLLOW BERT’S EXAMPLE! 


Bert’s advice about self-protection in case of 
atomic attack without warning, presented on the 
preceding pages, is being repeated and practiced in 
many schools and communities thruout the country. 
Photographs on this page indicate ways this is being 
done. Protection for students in case of a raid pre- 
ceded by warning was discussed in the December 
JOURNAL, pages 604-605. 


Pupils would duck odd cover between the seats if an at- 
tack ws come _—— ee are — on a school bus. 
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OW’S your identification pro- 
gram?” That question was 
asked repeatedly when 40 educators 
met recently at the Civil Defense 
Staff College, Olney, Maryland. ‘They 
were concerned with setting up pro- 
vrams to identify all school children 
in possible bomb-target areas. 


Criteria and Methods 


Educators realize that an identi- 
fication program may involve two 
phases: First comes preparation, in 
which identification marks are estab- 
lished. Second may come recognition, 
in which identity is made on the 
basis of the marks. Schools have a 
major role in the first phase. Should 
a disaster bring the second phase 
into being, health and rescue serv- 
ices would take charge. 

School people agree that a satis- 
factory system of mass identification 
must [I] be acceptable to parents, 
[2] be relatively easy and inexpen- 
sive to set up, and [3] combine mini- 
mum administrative problems with 
maximum accuracy in case of disas- 
ter. The following suggested meth- 
ods of identification have been mea- 
sured by these criteria. 

Tattooing is considered occasion- 
ally, but generally rejected because 
of its associations and impermanence 
in the case of severe burns. Some edu- 
cators still feel that every child 
should be tattooed for blood type. 

Marking of clothing is more seri- 
ously regarded and is sometimes 
strongly recommended. Its _ useful- 
ness is limited because clothing can 
be destroyed by blast and fire and 
is frequently interchanged. Also, 
clothing marks usually identify by 
name only. 

Fingerprinting is much more ac- 
curate, but is regarded by some as an 
infringement of privacy and a viola- 
tion of constitutional rights. To 
gather and file 100,000 fingerprints 
is a big job; to gather and compare 
the fingerprints of 10,000 dead and 
injured in case of disaster would be 





Mr. Lamers is an assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He is director of public information and 
education, Milwaukee Civil Defense and 
Disaster Committee. 
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Identification for School Children 


a slow job requiring many experts. 

Identification cards are nowhere 
seriously considered for major civil- 
ian-disaster purposes. Cards are 
easily worn out, exchanged, lost, 
stolen, and destroyed. 

Identification by superficial phy- 
sical characteristics such as birth- 
marks, scars, aberrations, and dental 
repairs has been rejected. To gather, 
organize, and store such material is 
not easy; to use it after a possible 
disaster might prove overwhelm- 
ingly complicated. 

Wearing of heat- and corrosion-re- 
sistant metal tags attached to the 
body by equally durable chains has 
been generally accepted. This system 
offers the advantages of high accu- 
racy, low parental resistance, and 
relative ease in setting up and ad- 
ministering. Experience indicates 
that a child-parent education pro- 
gram prevents exchanging of tags. 


Local Programs 


‘The most extensive program of 
metal tagging to date is in New York 
City, where the board of education 
has spent $159,000 for equipment 
and supplies sufhcient to produce 
2,500,000 tree tags for all parochial-, 
private-, and public-school children. 
By the middle of February it will 
have provided tags for all kinder- 
gartners thru fourth-graders. The re- 
maining school population will be 
tagged later. Wearing of tags is not 
compulsory. 

The San Francisco program of 
tagging has limited itself to the pub- 
lic schools. Tags were paid for out 
of the undistributed board-of-edu- 
cation reserve fund. 

A different approach is that of 
Seattle, which has a tagging program 
sponsored by the Parent-Teachers 
Association. The Seattle PTA han- 
dled administrative and clerical de- 
tails. Parochial schools carried out a 
similar identification campaign. 

Early in 1951, local civil-defense 
planners in Washington, D. C., 
agreed that an organized campaign 
should be conducted to encourage 
all citizens to wear tags and chains. 
Denver, Detroit, and Philadelphia 
groups took stands against free dis- 


How local school systems 
are setting up student- 
identification programs 
as a part of their civil- 


defense plans. 


tribution of tags; but each commu- 
nity urged the public to carry iden- 
tification material. 

The Denver Office of Civil De- 
fense recommended that all chil- 
dren’s clothing be marked by in- 
delible ink or pencil, or name tape. 
The Detroit Public Schools made a 
similar recommendation with prob- 
ably 50% cooperation. The Phila- 
delphia County Civil-Defense Au- 
thority has encouraged citizens to 
carry two metal identification tags, 
available for purchase at local stores. 

Last fall the Milwaukee Civil De- 
fense and Disaster Committee called 
for metal tags and chains for all 
school children. A public-school com- 
mittee purchased a film of the Texas 
City disaster and showed it to ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and 
civic groups—chiefly as a motivation 
device. 

Key people in the community, in- 
cluding leaders of parochial and pri- 
vate schools, have been asked to 
participate in the program. When it 
is adopted, it will have the support 
of the whole community. 

Community confidence in the iden- 
tification program is important, Any 
community will feel more secure if 
it knows its children have this added 
safeguard against the dangers ol 
possible peacetime accident and war- 
time disaster. + 
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Educational Reconstruction in Korea 


The Republic faces a big task with determination. 


ECONSTRUCTION of the ed- 

ucational system of the Repub- 
lic of Korea will be a large under- 
taking. 

During the two generations of 
Japanese occupation of Korea, the 
Japanese took over all positions of 
leadership in Korean education as 
well as 40°; of the elementary-teach- 
ing positions, 50°; of the secondary- 
school positions, and 67°, of the 
college and university posts. The re- 
sulting numerically inadequate Ko- 
rean staff which was left when the 
Japanese were expelled has suffered 
losses in the first year of the war 
which are shown by the following 
table, based on a report prepared 
under the direction of L. George 
Paik, Korean Minister of Education: 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS 


Pre-Invasion July 31,1951 Decrease 


Elem. Schools___- 51,805 32,250 38% 
Sec. Schools 13,236 10,560 20 
Normal Schools 654 382 41 
Colleges and Univer- 

sities 2,441 1,130 54 


Reported killed or captured by 
the communists were 517 teachers of 
all levels. Roughly 3.7°% of the pre- 
invasion staff, or 2518 teachers, were 
removed from service on charges of 
communist collaboration. 

According to the Bank of Korea, 
the average expenditure of primary 
teachers in Pusan in July 1951 was 
158,420 won per family per month 
for food alone. Average salaries for 
college professors are less than one- 
third of this amount, as shown below. 
However, in October 1951 the gov- 
ernment began distributing to pub- 
lic servants and their families free 
rice amounting to slightly less than 
average consumption in normal 
times. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


Korean government rate: 2500 won to $1 
US Armed Forces rate: 6000 won to $1 


K.R. US.R. 
Elem. Schools _- 25,500 won $10.20 $4.25 
Middle Schools (jr hs) 30,000 won 12.00 5.00 
Sec. Schools (sr hs) 32,000 won 12.80 5.33 
Colleges and Universities 52.600 won 21.40 8.77 


Dr. Benner is educational consultant for 
Unesco in the UN Reconstruction Agen- 
cy at Pusan, Korea. He is on leave 
from the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Survival for teachers becomes pos- 
sible, therefore, only because [1] 
more than one member of the family 
is gainfully employed; [2] the par- 
ents association of each school raises 
funds to supplement official salaries, 
as indicated below: 


AVERAGE MONTHLY BONUS PER TEACHER 
PAID BY PARENTS ASSOCIATIONS 


K.R. US.R. 
Elem. Schools _. 70,000 won $28.00$11.70 
Sec. Schools 130,000 won 52.00 21.70 
Colleges and Universities 102,600 won* 41.04 17.10 


* Professors also increase their salaries by carrying more 
than the normal teaching loads. 


Textbooks 


After the surrender of Japan new 
textbooks were hastily prepared for 
use in the Korean elementary and 
secondary schools. The ethical tone 
of the new elementary readers was 
particularly good, laying stress on 
traditional Korean concepts of good 
conduct which could serve as a sound 
basis for the development of demo- 
cratic understanding and action. 

At the secondary and higher levels 
the textbook problem was further 
complicated by the fact that the Jap- 
anese, during two generations of 
occupation, had stressed the Japa- 
nese language in the schools. This 
had prevented the development of an 
adequate Korean scientific and tech- 
nical vocabulary in the very period 
when such vocabularies were growing 
most rapidly thruout the world. 

Such textbooks as had been pub- 
lished by June 1950 disappeared al- 
most entirely in areas overrun by the 
communists. Thus the schools, al- 
ready burdened by the chaos and 
physical hardships of the tragic year 
1950-51, faced the additional prob- 
lem of having to operate almost 
completely without textbooks. 

Thruout this period, however, the 
Minister of Education had commit- 
tees at work on the development and 
standardization of a basic scientific 
and technical Korean vocabulary. 
Reports of several of these commit- 
tees are already complete. 

A gift of 1000 tons of newsprint 
paper from “Free Asia” in the fall of 


THOMAS E. BENNER 


1951 permitted the reprinting of 
10,000,000 elementary readers to be- 
gin. Paper for needed secondary- 
school and higher texts is still lack- 
ing. Meanwhile, the Minister of Edu- 
cation has asked for technical assist- 
ance in a re-study of elementary- 
school and secondary-school curricu- 
lums preliminary to the writing of 
new and better texts. 


Libraries and Laboratories 


Detailed information is not avail- 
able concerning losses suffered by the 
libraries and laboratories of Korean 
secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. It seems evident, however, 
that library collections and labora- 
tory supplies and equipment will 
have to be replaced as housing be- 
comes available for them. 

The Ministry of Education esti- 
mates that more than 27°% of library 
floor space has been made unusable 
by war damage. Book losses, believed 
to be even greater, include books 
purged by the communists in areas 
which they over-ran, books moved to 
inadequate shelter to provide ur- 
gently needed space for military 
units, and books destroyed by fire 
and water. 

Laboratory equipment and sup- 
plies are also especially susceptible 
to deterioration and loss under the 
conditions which war imposes. It is 
estimated that half or more of the 
meager prewar inventories of schools 
and colleges are gone. 


Destruction of School Buildings 


When the second term of the 
school year 1950-51 opened, many 
schools had no place to meet. Some 
buildings had been destroyed. Others 
were being used by the armed forces 
or by branches of the Korean gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, the Minister 
of Education asked that schools de- 
prived of their buildings seek other 
temporary shelters or meet in the 
open air. The following table re- 
veals the response: 
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HOUSING OF SCHOOLS 


Holding 
Open-Air 
Classes or 
Using Meeting in 
Their Own Temporary 
Buildings Shelters Not Open 
No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
Elem. Schools__.1,276 33% 2,037 53% 554 14% 
Sec. Schools.... 230 39 223 38 131 923 
Normal Schools 4; 8B 8 50 4 25 
Colleges and 
Universities 8 16 35 «67 > 


‘The percent of pre-invasion school 
floor space which was made unusable 
by war damage during 1950-51 is re- 
ported as follows: 


Elem. Schools________- oe 
Sec. Schools. _- oe iu 
Normal Schools P 57 
Colleges and Universities. __ 35 
Even tho reconstruction of this 


educational plant be financed ex- 
ternally by the United Nations, 
heavy expenditures of Korean cur- 
rency would be required to pay the 
Korean employes who supervise and 
carry on the rebuilding. Thus, if an 
attempt were made to rebuild one- 
fifth of the destroyed floor space for 
schools during 1951-52, it would re- 
quire $22,000,000 for necessary im- 
ported raw materials and 66,000,000,- 
000 won for Korean labor. The dol- 
lar expenditure could easily be pro- 
vided by the United Nations, The 
won expenditure would be more 
than three times the total of all 
teachers salaries for one year. 

In view of the inflation against 
which the government is struggling, 
so large an added expenditure of 
Korean currency becomes impossible 
until there has been improvement in 
the Korean economy. That, in turn, 
is greatly dependent on the easing 
of the heavy burdens of war. 


Korean Belief in Schools 


Meanwhile, a major factor in edu- 
cational recovery is the belief of the 
Koreans in the importance of their 
schools. Refugee parents — inade- 
quately housed, fed, and clothed— 
nevertheless contribute cash from 
their meager resources to provide the 
bonus without which the underpaid 
teachers of their children could not 
go on. Seoul National University, far 
from its home, held its fourth gradu- 
ation ceremony on September 29, 
1951, in borrowed quarters in Pusan 
and conferred 545 degrees in 13 dif- 
ferent fields. In these and other facts 
one reads the clear determination of 
the Korean people to maintain and 
rebuild their schools. + 
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When Only a Handful... 


EACHERS just won't attend 
meetings.” In one way or an- 
other too many local-associa- 

tion presidents voice this complaint. 

Attendance of members at meet- 
ings is not an end in itself; but it is 
desirable if the program of the asso- 
ciation is to be effective. The follow- 
ing questions may help association 
officers to solve their attendance 
problems: 

Are meetings scheduled? Regu- 
larity of time and place develops 
good attendance habits. An active lo- 
cal association will make sure its 
meetings take precedence over other 
functions. By early planning it will 
avoid conflict and build the school 
calendar around itself. When school 
closes in June, the time and _ place 
for next year’s general meetings will 
be fixed. 

Are teachers comfortable? Class- 
room desks are designed for child- 
hood and adolescence, not for adult- 
hood. No teacher likes to sit for an 
hour being reminded of her hips. A 
comfortable chair is the least she 
should expect. Modern group meet- 
ings demand flexible seating arrange- 
ments, often lacking in school audi- 
toriums. By exploring school and 
community resources, the local asso- 
ciation should be able to find a meet- 
ing place attractive to adults. If it 
can’t, it has a project to create one. 

Do programs grow out of the in- 
terests of members? Some teachers 
may be enthralled by a lecture on 
“The Nocturnal Habits of the Yel- 
low-Bellied Sapsucker.” The major- 
ity won't. Formal lectures have little 
attraction in days of radio and tele- 
vision. A haphazard series of speakers 
discourages interest. 

The program of a meeting ought 
to reflect the program of the associa- 
tion. It should point toward a defi- 
nite goal that has been established 
by the group itself. All that is axio- 
matic. “But,” says Mr. President, 
“how do you do it?” 

The simplest, and least productive, 
method of group decision is the 
questionnaire. It enables large num- 
bers to express choices and offer 





Mr. Starie is an NEA field worker for 
New England. 


attend meetings of the 
local association, here 
are some ways to stimulate 


greater interest. 


JOHN H. STARIE 


opinions. It can be used fairly fre- 
quently to evaluate programs. It fails, 
however, to uncover real desires of 
members. 

At least one meeting a year might 
be set up as a workshop, giving mem- . 
bers full opportunity to discover 
their own problems. Small discus- 
sion groups, buzz-sessions in larger 
gatherings, panel discussions, and 
role-playing interviews between 
teachers could all be used to outline 
possibilities for future meetings. 

There will still be teachers who 
won't attend such meetings. Yet their 
desires are important. Could active 
members be assigned to interview 
informally the inactive ones? Such 
interviews might appear casual, but 
be carefully planned. Over the lunch 
table such questions as “What part 
of our science program do you think 
needs strengthening?” or “How 
would you suggest that we seek credit 
for travel?” might stimulate the 
teacher’s lagging interest in the as- 
sociation. 

Then why not take the association 
to the teachers? Officers might ar- 
range to visit each building for an 
on-the-job conference. At ease in 
their own building, teachers would 
be freed from having to cross a city 
or a county to attend a meeting. In 
contact with teachers, officers could 
develop a program and stimulate its 
achievement. With many buildings, 
officers might divide the work and 
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pool the results. They could use an 
existing group of building represen- 
tatives; but the important thing is 
contact between officers and mem- 
bers. 

dre members tnformed? Between 
officers and individual members there 
should be direct communication. 
The more that reliance is placed on 
mail boxes in the central office or 
distribution thru building — princi- 
pals, the more communication breaks 
down. Postcards, letters, or short bul- 
letins sent directly to homes of teach- 
ers are most likely to be read. 

One local association telephones 
members about meetings. Another 
assigns individual members to make 
personal contact with those absent 
at the previous meeting. Many take 
particular pains to indoctrinate new 
members. One does it by assigning 
an enthusiastic veteran to each new 
teacher to make sure that the new- 
comer understands the association 
and attends its meetings. 

Direct communication needs to be 
personal as well as informative. It 
can recognize illness, sorrow, joy, 
and accomplishment. It can make 
the recipient feel wanted and im- 
portant. This kind of communica- 
tion takes organization and money; 
but there is no substitute for it. 

Are the resources of teachers used? 
A local teachers association is an edu- 
cated group. Members have hobbies, 
special interests, and unique skills 
and experiences. The more these are 
recognized in meetings, the more at 
home the individual teacher feels. 

A local association might stage 
a hobby show, have its own little 
theater, develop its own male quar- 
tet or mixed chorus—the possibilities 
are endless. So is the good effect of 
linking personal and professional in- 
terests of teachers. 

Does every member work? Who 
lights the candles at the annual ban- 
quet? Who pins the carnation on the 
chairman of the schoolboard? Who 
acts as host for the visiting speaker? 
Who turns the mimeograph for bul- 
letins? Who compiles the salary data? 
Who speaks before the schoolboard? 
Who contacts state legislators? ‘Vhere 
are many tasks to be performed. The 
teacher who doesn’t want to be prom- 
inent may love to arrange flowers. 
A retired teacher may enjoy keeping 
an association scrapbook. Participa- 
tion has many forms, all creating a 
feeling of belonging. 
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4 Congnessinan's Jritute 


AMERICA is strong. It became strong 
thru production and thru organiza- 
tion. Education never overlooked or- 
ganization. 

The teachers * my state, Califor- 
nia, express their views and_ their 
wishes thru an organization known as 
the California Teachers Association. 
My knowledge of the work of the 
CTA goes back to my service in the 
state assembly, amd the state senate, 
and I still recall with pleasure my 
acquaintance with its representatives 
in Sacramento, and its constructive 
and successful work there. 

The state associations express them- 
selves thru the National Education 
Association. It is held in high regard 
here in Washington. 

I observe that these teachers  or- 
ganizations start on the local level. 
They start in the community and in 
the district. | observe, too, that where 
teachers express themselves thru the 
local organizations and then thru the 
state organization, and in turn thru 
the national, there have been tew in- 
stances of error or misunderstanding 
and fewer instances in which the 
teachers have been led astray. 

The good results are not personal, 
but national, and benefit education. 
I earnestly recommend that the teach- 
ers build up and support these local, 
state, and national organizations. 
—From speech to US House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Honorable Joun 
PHILLIPS, California Congressman, Au- 
gust 1, 1946. 


Development of good jeadership in 
the local association depends upon 
the selfconfidence that members ac- 
quire as they work together. As jobs 
well done are recognized and _ re- 
warded, future ofhcers develop. The 
young teacher on the legislative com- 
mittee today may be the spokesman 
in the state house 15 years hence. 
Somewhere in the United States a 
future president of the NEA is print- 
ing the place-cards for this year’s lo- 
cal banquet. A professional associa- 
tion encourages the growth of its 
members. 

Do meetings move briskly? In the 
busy life of a teacher there is no room 
for dead spots. Instead of a formal 
report, try having that delegate to a 
convention interviewed by another 
teacher; ask the salary committee to 
report its conclusions as a panel; or 





dramatize the senator’s reception of 
the legislative committee. Don’t let 
business meetings drag on_ indefi- 
nitely, but bring discussion to a vote. 
For every meeting there should be an 
obtainable objective. A good meet- 
ing presses forward to it. 

Does prestige develop? A flourish- 
ing local association is active in the 
community. It gives to the Commu- 
nity Chest, has a member in Rotary 
and Kiwanis, joins the Chamber of 
Commerce, signs up as a group to 
donate blood, and in other ways 
maintains its identity as a group of 
participating citizens. ‘This pays off 
in public understanding—and it de- 
velops pride among members. As lo- 
cal prestige grows, teachers want to 
belong. 

Do members enjoy themselves? 
Which building has the bridge cham- 
pion? Which one has the top bowling 
team? Which group offers the best 
barbershop harmony? Can members, 
young and old, do-si-do gracefully? 
Can they harmonize on “In the 
Moonlight”? Teachers need fun as 
well as professional discussion. The 
small association can get together in- 
formally for a family picnic. The 
larger one will need to organize its 
recreation intensively. But a_well- 
planned social program breaks up 
building cliques and helps to de- 
velop unity and group spirit. 

Do members invest enough? An 
association will want to pay a con- 
sultant, entertain the schoolboard at 
a banquet, or provide a corsage for 
the superintendent’s wife. It will en- 
counter important and expensive so- 
cial demands. It will send delegates 
to meetings, with expenses paid. It 
will use postcards, letterheads, steno- 
graphic services, and telephone calls. 
It will receive new teachers and 
honor retiring ones. It will contrib- 
ute to community causes. During 
campaigns it will hire professional 
help and buy advertising space. 

All this takes money. An active 
local association maintains a good 
treasury and spends it. As a byprod- 
uct adequate dues create adequate 
interest on the part of members bv 
helping to provide the program that 
attracts them. 

In all of its work, a local associa- 
tion is competing for a member's 
time with many other agencies. The 
closer its program comes to the life 
of a teacher, the more willingly he 
will devote his time to it. + 
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Minnesota teachers, like 
the mythical lumber-camp 
giant, take on huge jobs. 
Their feats in fact—not 


fiction—are told by 


BERNICE DAINARD GESTIE 





Paul Bunyan Strides Again 


“e E WERE able to effect the 
collection of $3500 in back 
pay for a county superintendent in 
the state.” The speaker was the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Minnesota 
Education Association; the place, an 
executive-board meeting in Minne- 
apolis. The time, September 1951. 

Walter E. Englund was reporting 
on recent welfare cases. Others were 
a court decision on the demotion of 
a supervisor to a principalship in a 
Minnesota city, continuance of a 
teacher in a civil-service position in 
a state-supported school, support of 
a superintendent threatened with 
violence, and adjustment of the an- 
nuity for a retired teacher. 

This is typical of cases under sur- 
veillance by the MEA. Teachers in 
one system have recovered $800 each 
in summer pay withheld on a 12- 
month basis for nine months of 
teaching. Contracts terminated il- 
legally have been reinstated ; at times 
teachers and superintendents have 
been counseled to improve relations 
with the schoolboards. This activity 
is directed by the MEA welfare com- 
mittee headed by the executive sec- 
retary, with members representing 
all eight divisions. 


MEA Builds Confidence 


Legal counsel is available in Min- 
nesota for members of the MEA thru 
a welfare fund established 12 years 
ago, built up thru a 25-cent alloca- 





Miss Gestie is managing editor of the 
Minnesota Journal of Education, official 
publication of the MEA, Saint Paul. 
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tion from dues each year. The fund 
now has some $22,000. In August 
$6000 were expended in legal costs. 

Individual members are advised 
and helped often without recourse to 
legal aid. The work is done in a 
friendly and _ professional manner, 
and the results have been aid to in- 
dividual teachers and establishment 
of continuing friendly relationships 
with employing bodies thruout the 
state. There have been times when 
schoolboards, which have had to 
make adjustments at the request of 
the MEA, have later called in the 
MEA to counsel them in trouble- 
some spots before taking action. 

Confidence of this kind has helped 
to strengthen the association in its 
legislative and other arms. A fair- 
dismissal law passed by the 1951 leg- 
islature has improved the status of 
the Minnesota teacher. It requires 
notification in writing, stating rea- 
sons for proposed termination of con- 
tract and granting of a hearing for 
teachers who apply for it before final 
action on termination can be taken, 
such action to be taken by a majority 
roll-call vote of board members be- 
fore April 1. 

Other legislative achievements in 
the last session were the increase in 
basic aid from $56 to $70 per pupil 
unit, doubling of the kindergarten 
aid, increase of amounts paid under 
equalization-aid law, an amendment 
of the teachers retirement law mak- 
ing it possible for teachers to pay 5%, 
of salaries up to $3500 instead of the 
$2000 limit heretofore, liberalization 


of annuity options and annuitants 
benefits for near relatives, and an 
amendment to the teachers retire- 
ment law extending the time for pay- 
ment of arrearages. 


. . . Increases Acquaintances 
The MEA has always been active in 
promoting good state school legisla- 
tion, but the growth of local associa- 
tions in the state has increased the 
power of the group. There are this 
year 215 local associations as com- 
pared with 132 just two years ago. 
County associations, encouraged by 
the MEA divisions, have mush- 
roomed. There was only one six 
years ago; 51 of the 87 counties in 
the state now are organized into 
county education associations. 

A workshop for local leaders has 
been held at Camp Eshquagama in 
Northern Minnesota for the past 
four summers. Workshops — local, 
county, division, and state—have been 
held on salary, public relations, leg- 
islation, and teacher education and 
professional standards. 

Another aid to good sound school 
legislation is the present research 
service. An index on ability of com- 
munities to pay has been prepared 
during the last year. This has been 
tried out with legislators, local 
groups, and college classes, and will 
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ye ight ZA Match 


Own rue Fourth of July, several years 
ago I attended a fireworks display 
with a friend in the Colorado Univer- 
sity Stadium. As we sat in the dark- 
ness there along with 20,000 other 


people, | would comment occasion- 
ally upon the particular beauty of a 
display. Just after one of my com- 
ments he said, “Oh, yes, but just wait 
until the lighting of the matches.” 

I asked him what he meant by the 
lighting of the matches, and he an- 
swered, “There comes a time in this 
program when each person takes from 
his pocket a match, lights it, and 
holds it up.” 

“But isn’t that rather foolish?” I 
remarked. I could hardly see what 
could be accomplished by my light- 
ing a match and holding it up, know- 
ing of the little light a match would 
give. But my friend insisted, “Just 
you wait. You'll be surprised.” 

The time came when the announc- 
er asked each one of us to take out a 
match. Again I repeated my remark 
about the foolishness of the stunt and 
received the same answer, “Just you 
wait.” Then came the announcer’s 
call, “Light your match.” I did so and 
held it up. 

I have never been more amazed! 
For me to light a match and hold it 
up in the darkness of Boulder Stad- 
ium, meant little—it gave little light 
and had no power. But when I held 
it up in the company of 20,000 other 
matches, the effect was truly magnifi- 
cent. Those 20,000 matches gave 
tremendous light. They evidenced 
beauty and displayed power. 

This performance was to me a vivid 
illustration of the importance of indi- 
vidual participation in the develop- 
ment of education as a profession. We 
must exercise our strength profes- 
sionally—being proud of our work as 
teachers, being boosters of our pro- 
fession, working in our local associa- 
tion, playing whatever part we can 
in our state association, and support- 
ing our national association. 

If we rely upon our officers alone 
to shoulder the load of building 
stronger professional organization, 
they can carry just isolated lights. 
But when each one of us as active 
participating members of the local, 
state, and national association is will- 
ing to light a match and carry it 
along with thousands of others, we 
can expect amazing results. 

—C. EARLE HOSHALL at the Fourth 
Annual Professional Leadership 
School of the Utah Education Asso- 
ciation, 
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be ready for use in the 1953 session. 
Research material on salary schedul- 
ing and on othermatters is proving 
of real help. A legal study is envi- 
sioned on retirement reciprocity. 

One of the studies that has been 
called for by several commissions and 
workshops of the MEA is an evalua- 
tion of communities as_ desirable 
places in which to teach. This evalu- 
ation will be undertaken soon. 

The MEA salary schedule, the re- 
sult of a salary workshop three years 
ago, is widely used in local communi- 
ties as the basis for computation in 
setting the salaries. Increase in sal- 
aries over the past few years, largely 
resulting from the publication and 
acceptance of this salary schedule 
idea thruout the state, has been 
marked. 


. . . Raises Standards 


Legislators and the public in Min- 
nesota are not unmindful of the fact 
that the teaching profession is bent 
on improving itself as well as on seek- 
ing higher salaries. 

The Minnesota Commission on 
‘Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards has been active. Nine 
points, recommended by it after 
state-wide discussion, have been ac- 
cepted by the state board of educa- 
tion for upping teacher-certification 
requirements, 

Among these recommendations 
are: that a degree be required for 
elementary teaching, that issuance of 
life certificates be discontinued, and 
that professional-education require- 
ments for highschool teachers be 
raised. 

The Minnesota TEPS Commission 
has also recommended to the associ- 
ation that there be an induction 
period for incoming teachers during 
the final week of their undergradu- 
ate program. It has recommended 
that the teacher-education institu- 
tion, the state department of educa- 
tion, and the professional association 
cooperate in making this induction 
period a fruitful one. For use in this 
period and elsewhere, a pledge for 
incoming teachers is also being 
worked out. 


. . Issues Publications 
A “Charter for Education” is being 
developed by the MEA Educational 
Policies Commission. This charter, 
in simple form, will be available for 
poster use, publication, and framing. 


Its effect should counteract some un- 
informed statements about education 
in the public schools. 

The publication of 4 Handbook 
for Minnesota Teachers provides ma- 
terials for long-needed courses in 
protessional organizations and rela- 
tions for the use of teacher-education 
institutions. This 150-page book 
deals with professional organizations, 
the development and present extent 
of educational programs, certification 
and placement, teacher and commu- 
nity, professional ethics, teacher wel- 
fare, and the future of Minnesota 
education. It is already in use in most 
of the teacher-education institutions 
in the state and is also being used by 
local inservice groups. 


. «+» Works with Other Groups 


Good liaison is maintained in 
Minnesota between the profession 
and lay groups. For the last six years 
the MEA has given an award for dis- 
tinguished service to a schoolboard 
member at the Minnesota School 
Board Association convention in Feb- 
ruary. For the last year and a half a 
joint committee has been meeting 
regularly to discuss matters of mu- 
tual interest to schoolboard and 
teachers: community acceptance, wel- 
fare, salary and contractual relation- 
ships, leave, load, and ethics. A joint 
publication of desirable practices 
will begin in December in the Min- 
nesota Journal of Education and in 
the Minnesota School Board Journal, 
with recommendations from _ this 
committee. 

The MEA had a major part in the 
development of the Minnesota Citi- 
zens Committee on Public Education 
and is one of its member groups. 
This committee works actively with 
the MEA on legislative measures af- 
fecting education. 


. . . Takes Action 

There is all this and more going 
on in Minnesota. Ideas are given 
a chance in MEA circles these days, 
as there are avenues from the local 
situation directly to the policy-mak- 
ing body, the delegate assembly; to 
the expediting body, the executive 
board; and to the state office. 

Minnesota teachers, like Paul Bun- 
yan, are taking tremendous strides. 
They are translating ideas into ac- 
tion for the improvement of the pro- 
fession and of education thruout the 
state. + 
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When teachers go to court 


HEN is a teacher aged 60—or 

65? On his sixtieth or sixty- 
filth birthday? No. Everyone legally 
attains a specific age on the day be- 
fore his birthday. Did you know 
that? It may make a difference, too, 
especially if your birthday is the 
first day of a school term and your 
retirement law permits or requires 
retirement at the end of the school 
term in which you attain the specific 
age. 

That is what an Illinois teacher 
discovered. Her sixty-fifth birthday 
fell on January 30, the first day of 
the second semester. She was com- 
pelled to retire on January 29, be- 
cause the compulsory retirement age 
is 65. If this teacher’s birthday had 
happened to be just one day later, 
she could have taught a full semes- 
ter longer. 

Each vear the NEA Research Divi- 
sion summarizes the gist of decisions 
of high courts under the ttle The 
Public-School Teachers Day in 
Couri. Since this information memo- 
randum is available in limited quan- 
tity [stngle copies only may be had 
free from NEA Research Division], 
the present article reports a few of 
the 1951 cases. Some have happy 
endings; others seem to terminate 
with harsh rulings. Some cases are 
decided on technicalities; others lay 
down broad principles that are often 
helpful to the entire profession. 


Bandages Before Books 


A school nurse in Pennsylvania 
was pleased when the court decided 
that her suspension was illegal. The 
nurse and the schoolboard learned 
in this case that all parts of the 
school code must be dovetailed. 

The tenure law, which covers 
school nurses as well as classroom 
teachers, permits suspension when 
cnrolment has decreased, but other 
sections of the Pennsylvania school 
code require the employment of a 
school nurse. This nurse was the only 
one employed by the district, so 
when enrolment decreased and some- 
one had to be suspended, it had to be 
someone else—not the nurse. 
luck for nurse! 


Good 
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Gold Is Where You Find It 


A California superintendent also 
found gold at the end of his court 
trail. This superintendent won the 
right to an increase in his salary, 
voted by the schoolboard but with- 
held by the auditor. The auditor 
had something on his side of the 
argument, because the constitution 
of the state, as in most other states, 
forbids the payment of extra com- 
pensation for past services rendered. 
This type of constitutional provi- 
sion has been used in arguments 
against the payment of bonuses to 
public employes. 

In this case, however, the court 
held that the increased salary was 
payment for future responsibilities, 
as if the board had entered into a 
new contract with the superintend- 
ent as a substitute for his original 
contract. Teachers and board mem- 
bers, please note—any contract can 
be rescinded by mutual consent and 
a new contract entered into for the 
balance of the period. 

This superintendent had a four- 
vear contract, and at the end of his 
first year of service his salary—a term 
of the contract, of course—was modi- 
fied to pay a larger figure. If it had 
been modified downward without 
the consent of the superintendent it 
would have been breach of contract 
on the part of the board. Since it 
was modified upwards, the superin- 
tendent consented (who wouldn’t?) 
and the court approved. 


Things Equal to the Same Thing? 


Sometimes salary payments and 
salary laws cause a lot of trouble. 


If you have a law that requires the 
same salary for all teachers with 
the same certificate and _ classifica- 
tion as to experience and duties, you 
may think that you can demand the 
same salary as the next one with 
equivalent qualifications and expe- 
rience. But the court will look at 
the most minute details in arriving 
at its decisions. 

A West Virginia principal ran 
into this problem. The court allowed 
the board to pay him a lower salary 
than some other principals, because 
he did not have as heavy responsi- 
bilities as some of the others; he did 
not supervise the lunch program! 

So don’t be discouraged. If you 
have lunch supervision or some other 
extra duties, it may make a differ- 
erence in your pay. Selling tickets 
for the school football games brought 
a Pennsylvania teacher added pay. 


No Ponies Allowed 


In South Carolina every teachei 
must take the National ‘Teachers 
Examinations. In February 1949 
more than 600 of the 4800 South 
Carolinians who took the examina- 
tion were charged with cheating. 
Fraudulent keys to aid in answering 
questions were found being used by 
a few individuals. The Educational 
Testing Service that scores the Na- 
tional Teachers Examinations com 
pared all papers from South Caro 
lina with the keys that were confis 
cated from these few teachers dur- 
ing the examination. ‘The corres- 
pondence between answers on about 
600 papers and the fraudulent keys 
led to charges of immoral and un- 
professional conduct. 


... there are sometimes 


unexpected developments! 
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Hearines were held bv the state 
board of cducation, and certificates 
were revoked for practically all of 
those accused. ‘The court was almost 
bogged down with technical explan- 
ations of test construction and the 
operation of the National ‘Teachers 
Examinations and their scoring de- 
vices. It waded thru the testimony, 
however, and held that the evidence 
of cheating was sufhicient to prove the 


charges. 


First Aid or Second Aid? 


Phere has often been a question 
in the teacher’s mind as to when he 
should render first aid to an injured 
pupil and when he should lIect the 
child merely go home tor the parents 
to decide upon the necessity of medi- 
cal treatment trom the physician of 
their choice. A football coach in New 
Jersey got into difficulties because 
he set a misplaced shoulder, put the 
boy’s arm in a sling, and sent him 
off the field—but did not call a doc- 
tor. 

Ihe court stood by the football 
coach, tho, because the bov walked 
to the clubhouse from the field, 
dressed with the help of another boy, 
and walked home without aid. He 
did not miss school and kept his arm 
in a sling for three days onlv. The 
court said no emergency had existed 
that necessitated the calling of a doc- 
tor immediately. 

But this situation could so easil\ 
have been diflerent. It is wise to get 
a doctor immediately for any serious 
injury, just to be on the sate side. 


Look Before You Leap 


In recent vears, several state laws 
requiring teachers to swear non- 
membership in subversive organiza- 
tions have been challenged as un- 
constitutional. ‘The New York and 
the New Jersey laws are under con- 
sideration by the United States Su- 
preme Court. The courts of both 
states upheld these laws. A similar 
law has been upheld by the Marvy- 
land courts. California’s law was 
passed upon by the United States 
Supreme Court last year; it was held 
to be constitutional. At the same 
time, however, the Court intimated 
that dismissal would be illegal in a 
particular case if the individual con- 
cerned did not know of the subver- 
sive nature of the organization to 
which he beionged. 

Americans are joiners. We join 


LOG 


many organizations without knowing 
much about them. However, teach- 
ers have the moral if not the legal 
responsibility of making an investi- 
gation before “joining up.” 


Vested Rights Under Fire 


he United States Supreme Court 
also has before it a case of interest 
to teachers, even tho a teacher is not 
involved. It has to do with the Long 
Beach, California, municipal em- 
ployes retirement system. The deci- 
sion should go far to settle the ques- 
tion of vested rights—a question that 





The most effective way of teach- 
ing spiritual values in connec- 
tion with school activities is for 
the teacher to live and work 
with her own spirituality show- 
ing. 


—Frances Crum 


is much in the minds of teachers all 
over the country these davs, but es- 
pecially in South Dakota. 

Pending in the South Dakota 
courts is a case brought by teachers 
challenging the constitutionality of 
the repeal of their retirement law. 
South Dakota repealed the retire- 
ment law to put the teachers under 
social security. 

If the South Dakota court holds 
that the retirement law gives its 
members vested rights, it cannot be 
repealed—because to do so would be 
to impair the obligations of contract 
as forbidden by the constitution. II 
the repeal is held to be unconstitu- 
tional, then legally the retirement 
system is restored. Yet the system 
has been terminated and the social 
security compact has been executed. 

What a state of confusion will ex- 
ist if the social security Compact must 
be terminated and the retirement sys- 
cem reinstated! 

If the repeal of the South Dakota 
retirement law is held to be consti- 
tutional, such a decision will not 
mean that repeal of other teaches 
reuurrement laws would also be con- 
stitutional because the language ol 
these laws differs. Whether or not 
a retirement law creates’ vested 
rights depends upon the provisions 
of the particular law. 


Consolidation and Tenure 
During the calendar vear 1951, 
high state courts decided more than 





10 cases. These cases dealt with such 
personnel matters as certification, 
transfer, dismissal, suspension, sal- 
ary, and retirement. As usual, more 
cases have to do with tenure and 
contracts than any other phase ol 
the teacher’s employment. 

This year many of the tenure 
cases. arose because of the reorganiza- 
tion of school districts. In most 
cases, however, the consolidation of 
schools did not destroy the tenure 
status of the teachers formerly em- 
ploved by the constituent parts of 
the new district. 


To Run or Not To Run 


An unusual case arose in Kentucky 
when a teacher was elected to the 
schoolboard in the county where he 
was employed. This teacher was a 
cautious individual. He applied fon 
a teaching position and also filed 
his candidacy tor the schoolboard. 
He was employed and notified of his 
employment. Later when his cam- 
paign as a schoolboard member 
promised to be successful, he at- 
tempted to withdraw his application 
for a teaching position but it was too 
late; he had already been employed. 
Then he tried to resign as a teacher, 
but his resignation was refused. 

He won the election to the school- 
board, but the attorney general de- 
clared him ineligible for schoolboard 
service. He insisted upon his status as 
a member of the schoolboard, so the 
attorney general went to court to have 
him declared ineligible judicially. 

The law in Kentucky denies eli- 
vibility for schoolboard membership 
to anvone who has an interest in the 
sale of “books, stationery, or any 
other property, materials, supplies, 
equipment, or services for which 
school funds are expended.” On the 
basis of this law the court would 
not allow this teacher to serve on 
the schoolboard because as a teach- 
er in the board’s employ he had an 
inierest in selling his services to the 
board. 

When teachers go to court, much 
of what appears to have happened 
behind the scenes is not recorded in 
the court’s opinion. If the whole 
story were known on each case, the 
record would read like the proverb- 
ial dime novel. Even as much as is 
reported by the courts makes inter- 
esting reading. — MADALINE KINTER 
REMMLEIN, assistant director, Re- 
search Dirotsion. 
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Achievements of 
NEA DEPARTMENTS 


Thirty-one departments serve the specialized interests 
of classroom teachers and school administrators. 


‘THe departments of the National Education Associ- 
ation add a tremendous amount of strength to the 
total Association program. Each department is in it- 
self a going, national, professional organization. Par- 
ticipation in the NEA as a department makes pos- 
sible a vast amount of coordination of effort. This is 
constantly taking place in both formal and informal 


ways. 


Officers of NEA departments are experts in their 
respective fields thruout the country. This service in 


INCE its founding in 1857, the NEA 

has worked for the improvement of 
education in the United States. When 
the Association was reorganized in 1870, 
its new pattern made a place for four 
departments: the National Association 
of School Superintendents (now Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors), the American Normal School As- 
sociation (now American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education) , High- 
er Education (discontinued in 1924; re- 
established in 1942), and Elementary 
Schools (discontinued in 1923). 

Today the work of the NEA has 
broadened so that 31 departments are 
needed to serve the particular needs 
and interests of classroom teachers and 
school administrators. This article re- 
views briefly some of the achievements of 
NEA departments which are a_ vital 
part of the total Association program. 
In some instances, publications and 
other activities described later were car- 
ried out cooperatively with NEA com- 
mittees and staff divisions. The article 
does not present the contributions of 
committees or commissions, except 
when sponsored by a department. 


Professional Standards 


For more than 80 years an NEA de- 
partment, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, has 
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ments, 


sought to raise standards in teacher ed- 
ucation. In 1923 this department out- 
lined standards for accrediting teacher- 
education institutions. On the basis of 
these standards, which are revised up- 
ward periodically in the light of results 
of current studies, the AACTE pub- 
lishes a list of accredited institutions.! 
[See page 111 for references.] Colleges 
are re-examined periodically. 

Also working to raise the general pro- 
fessional standards of the profession are 
the Department of Higher Education, 
thru its annual National Conference on 
Higher Education, and the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, thru its discus- 
sion phamphlet? and its regional and na- 
tional conferences. 

Five departments center their atten- 
tion upon improving the professional 
standards of administrators: 

fa] The American Association of 
School Administrators has studied the 
qualifications of school superintendents 
and has made recommendations for 
their improvement. These studies were 
published as yearbooks in 1923, 1933,4 
and 1952.5 

In September 1950 the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators ini- 
tiated a special training program for 
superintendents (in cooperation with 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation) . 

[b] The National Council of Ad- 


departments provides an opportunity for many peo- 
ple to participate in the NEA program. Many of the 
departments have fulltime executive offices in the 
NEA headquarters building in Washington. See Jan- 


Members of the profession who visit the headquar- 
ters building for the first time are amazed at the 
farreaching scope of the program in behalf of educa- 
tion which is being carried on by the NEA depart- 


ministrative Women in Education has 
participated in the regional conferences 
of the NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and_ Professional 
Standards. It has sponsored studies of 
the administrative jobs available to wo- 
men in education. 

[c] For many years the Department of 
Rural Education has used research, re- 
gional and national conferences, and 
publications to improve the professional 
standards of county superintendents. 
The 1950 yearbook, The County Super- 
intendent of Schools in the United 
States,® describes the status and makes 
recommendations for improvements. 

[d] In 1951 the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals pub- 
lished a pamphlet called Training and 
Experience Standards for Principals of 
Secondary Schools.* 

fe] The 1928 yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
on the basis of a study of the principal- 
ship, proposed ways of raising its pro- 
fessional status.» The 1948 yearbook 
appraised the progress made in the 20 
years since the 1928 yearbook and sug- 
gested ways for additional professional 
efforts by elementary-school principals.° 

A nationwide study program is now 
underway among local and state prin- 
cipals associations. 

Surveys of the qualifications of deans 
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indi Counselors have been made by the 
National Association of Deans of Wo- 
men. Recently this department appoint- 
ed a committee on standards to formu- 


late criteria for the appointment of 
various kinds of guidance specialists. 

\t least six departments have pre- 
pared farreaching plans for improving 
the qualifications and services of class- 
room teachers in various fields: 

fa] The Professional Education Sec- 
tion of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation considers and reports on the prob- 
lems of admission, scholarship, and ac- 
creditation of institutions offering grad- 
uate work in health, physical education, 
and recreation. The AAHPER regularly 
participates in national conferences and 
projects on graduate and undergraduate 
professional training. 

[b] In its 1946 study of the teaching 
conditions in science the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association made recom- 
mendations on the preparation of §sci- 
ence teachers.}° 

[c] The 1952 yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will deal 
with the preparation of classroom teach- 
ers in the social-studies field. 

[d] The National Art Education As- 
sociation’s Committee on Research has 
issued a statement of problems for de- 
termining qualifications of art teach- 
ers.}! 

fe] The Music Educators National 
Conference has done much to raise the 
professional standards of teachers of 
music, and has in preparation two pub- 
lications to be called Music Education 
as a Profession and Certification of 
Teachers. 

[ff] The American Industrial Arts As- 
sociation is studying teacher education 
in its field and will publish a yearbook 
on the subject. 


Public Relations 

Public relations — interpreting the 
schools to the public—has become an 
essential function of all teachers. The 
NEA itself has carried on extensive ac- 
tivities thru materials prepared for news- 
papers, press services, radio commenta- 
tors, educational writers, and radio pro- 
erams. 

One NEA department, the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
specializes in school public relations. 
It helps classroom teachers and school 
administrators to do this thru its pub- 
lications such as Jt Starts in the Class- 
room.'? Its newsletters and small bulle- 
tins on technics for school administra- 
tors and classroom teachers have become 
regular services. 

Several other departments also have 
contributed to this field. The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation in 1950 published Public Rela- 
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tions for Teacher Education,'® a guide 
for colleges and universities; the Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development in 1949 published a pam- 
phlet called Building Public Confidence 
in the Schools;'* the twenty-eighth year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators was called Public 
Relations for America’s Schools; the 
Department of Classroom Teachers has 
published a number of small pam- 
phlets, such as, Adm I Plus or Minus in 
Public Relations?;'® the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
devoted an issue of its bulletin to “Pub- 
lic Relations in Secondary Schools’;*7 
and the Department of Elementary 
School Principals in 1949 published its 
yearbook, The Public and the Elemen- 
tary schools These publications have 
been widely used in local, state and 
national conferences as well as in teach- 
er-education courses. 

The Department of Higher Education 
established the National Committee on 
Public Relations, the purpose of which 
is “to study methods for building public 
understanding of problems facing the 
nation’s colleges and universities.” Cur- 
rently this committee is developing ef- 
fective methods for achieving this pur- 
pose. 

The National Association of School 
Secretaries stresses thru its bulletin the 
place of the school secretary in meeting 
the public and in helping bridge the 
gap between teachers and homes. 


Teacher Welfare 
Teacher welfare includes such areas 
as tenure, retirement, health, credit un- 





Were my Maker to grant me 
but a single glance thru these 
sightless eyes of mine, I would 
without question or recall choose 
to see first a child.—Helen Keller. 











ions, teaching load, leaves of absence, 
and salaries. Many advances in teacher 
welfare have been achieved by special 
NEA committees and headquarters divi- 
sions, but the departments also have 
made substantial contributions. 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers has published a series of discussion 
pamphlets, including Credit Unions for 
Teachers, Democracy in School Adminis- 
tration, Teacher Leaves of Absence, 
Teacher Rating, Teacher Tenure, and 
Teacher Retirement.1® The ninth year- 
book of the department, Fit to Teach,?° 
published in 1938, stimulated interest in 
the teacher’s health and is still a classic 
in its field. In its conferences and thru 
contacts with local groups the depart- 
ment has promoted progress in improv- 


ing employment conditions for teachers. 

The report, Better Than Rating, ts- 
sued by the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, has 
thrown new light in this perplexing 
area.*! 

Other departments working for teach- 
er welfare include: the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, which 
has published much in this field [see 
the chapter on the health of school 
personnel in Health in the Schools,** 
for example]: the National Science 
Teachers Association, which has studied 
the working conditions of highschool 
science teachers,?* and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
which has published two issues of its 
bulletin on Administrative Practices and 
Policies? and Administrative Practices 
in Action.*5 

Altho most of the efforts for adequate 
salaries for teachers, for state minimum 
salary laws, and for the adoption of 
single-salary schedules have been made 
by the Association thru its committees 
and divisions, the departments also have 
been active. 

As part of the surveys in their respec- 
tive fields the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, and 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals have studied the sal- 
aries of administrators and made recom- 
mendations for improving them. The 
Department of Classroom Teachers cle- 
voted its 1931 yearbook?® to a considera- 
tion of the economic welfare of teachers, 
and in 1949 issued a revised edition olf 
its discussion pamphlet on salary sched- 
uling.?* 

Attention to teacher-welfare prob- 
lems is a major interest of the NE.\’s 
new department, the National Retired 
Teachers Association. 


Curriculum Improvement 


For the first 50 years of its history the 
NEA influenced educational — trends 
mainly thru the work of special com- 
mittees such as the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
whose report on the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education,?® published in 
1918, has been the most widely accepted 
statement of the objectives of modern 
education. 

Since 1935 the Educational Policies 
Commission, jointly sponsored by the 
NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators, has influenced 
the curriculum thru its major statements 
of policy and practice. Its 1951 publica- 
tion, Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools,?® has had nationwide 
attention both from laymen and educa- 
tors. Earlier monographs have dealt with 
the broad purposes of education and the 
specific objectives of the curriculum. 
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While the early NEA committees and 
the Educational Policies Commission 
have dealt with general aspects of the 
curriculum, most of the NEA depart- 
ments concentrate on specific fields, sub- 
jectmatter, and methods. Practically all 
fields are covered thru yearbooks, jour- 
nals, pamphlets, workshops, national and 
regional conferences, surveys, and field 
studies of such departments as the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation; the American 
Industrial Arts Association; the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education; the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics; the Music 
Educators National Conference; the Na- 
tional Art Education Association; the 
National Association of Journalism Di- 
rectors of Secondary Schools; the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics; the National Science Teachers As- 
sociation; the Speech Association of 
America; the United Business Education 
Association; and the Department of 
Vocational Education. 

One department, the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, devotes its program to the task 
of improving instruction thruout the 
public schools. It publishes Educational 
Leadership, annual yearbooks on such 
topics as Mental Health in the Class- 
room®® and Action for Curriculum Im- 
provement,*! and numerous bulletins; 
provides field services; and conducts 
curriculum conferences. 

Five departments are organized for 
the five levels of education—the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion; the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, whose bulletin some- 
times covers a single subject and whose 
yearbooks, such as Elementary-School 
Libraries Today,®? are concerned with 
broad phases of the elementary-school 
curriculum; the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, which pub- 
lishes a series of pamphlets, units for 
secondary-school pupils in consumer 
education; the Department of Higher 
Education, which is concerned with the 
college field; and the Department of 
Adult Education, now known as the As- 
sociation for Adult Education, which 
has promoted a general program in this 
field and has pioneered in group de- 
velopment work. 

Other departments concerned with 
the curriculum in general but from a 
specialized point of view are the De- 
partment of Rural Education, which 
holds national and regional conferences, 
publishes pamphlets and yearbooks on 
better curriculums for rural schools, and 
advocates district reorganization whereby 
curriculums may be improved; the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors thru its yearbooks, such as Conserva- 
tion Education in American Schools ;** 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
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tion, concerned with the use of audio- 
visual materials in the teaching of all 
school subjects; and» the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, whose 
work and publications are directed to- 
ward specialized curriculums for the 
gifted, the mentally deficient, the physi- 
cally handicapped, the hospitalized and 
the homebound, and the socially malad- 
justed. 

An NEA department, the American 
Educational Research Association, pub- 
lishes its Review of Educational Re- 
search, which summarizes the studies of 
three-year periods, each review concern- 
ing one phase of education. Its unique 
work, the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research,** also summarizes educational 
studies, but over a longer period of 
time and in greater detail. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the following 
publications of NEA departments may be 
obtained from NEA headquarters. 

[1] “Membership List,” Fourth Yearbook, 
1951, p151-60. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, STC, Oneonta, 
N. Y. $1.50. 

[2] Lifting Standards of Preparation. Re- 
search Division and Dept of Classroom 
Teachers, 1950. Rev. ed. 24p. 15¢. 

[3] The Status of the Superintendent. 
First yearbook, Dept of Superintendence. 
1923. 206p. [Out of print.] 

[4] Educational Leadership. 11th year- 
book, Dept of Superintendence. 1933. 528p. 
$l. 

[5] The American School Superintendency. 
30th yearbook, AASA. 1952. 663p. $5. 

[6] The County Superintendent of Schools 
in the United States. 1950 yearbook, Dept 
of Rural Education. 188p. $2 paper, $2.50 
cloth. 





This is the second of a series of two 
articles on the departments of the 
NEA. The first appeared in the 
January Journal, page 45. 
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[7] Training and Experience Standards 
for Principals of Secondary Schools. Na- 
tional Assn of Secondary-School Principals. 
1951. 62p. $1. 

[8] The Elementary School Principalship. 
Seventh yearbook, Dept of Elementary 
School Principals. 1928. 638p. $1. 

[9] The Elementary School Principalship. 
27th yearbook, Dept of Elementary School 
Principals. 1948. 412p. $3. 

[10] Teaching Conditions and the Work 
Week of High School Science Teachers. Nati 
Science Teachers Assn. 1949. p9-10. 25¢. 

[ll] A Statement of Problems for Deter- 
mining Teacher Qualifications in Art. Dept 
of Art Education. 1951. 156p. $1.50. 

[12] It Starts in the Classroom. Natl 
School Public Relations Assn. 1951. 64p. $1. 
[Begun in Jan. 1952, a newsletter on the 
same theme is being issued periodically. 
$2.50, single subscription. ] 

[13] Public Relations for Teacher Educa- 
tion. American Assn of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, STC, Oneonta, N. Y. 1950. 109p. 
$1.00. 


[14] Building Public Confidence in the 
Schools. Assn for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 1949. 60p. $1. 

[15] Public Relations for America’s 
Schools. 28th yearbook, AASA. 1950. 497p. 
$4. 

[16] Am I Plus or Minus in Public Rela- 
tions? Dept of Classroom ‘Teachers. 1947. 
ip. Free in limited quantities. 

[17] Public Relations in the Secondary 
Schools. Bulletin of the Natl Assn of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. Feb. 1948, pl-342. 
$1.50. 

[18] The Public and the Elementary 
School. 28th yearbook, Dept of Elementary 
School Principals. 1949. 347p. $3. 

[19] Discussion Pamphlets. Research Divi 
sion and Dept of Classroom ‘Teachers. 

Credit Unions for Teachers. No. 6. Re 

vised ed. 1948. 24p. 15e. 

Democracy in School Administration. No. 

12. 1949. 24p. 15¢. 

Teacher Leaves of Absence. No. 7. Re- 

vised ed., 1948. 24p. L5¢. 

Teacher Rating. No. 10. Revised ed. 1950. 

24p. 15¢. 

Teacher Tenure. No. 1. Revised ed., 1950. 

24p. L5¢. 

Teacher Retirement. No. 2. Revised ed., 

1950. 24p. 15¢. 

[20] Fit To Teach. Ninth yearbook, Dept 
of Classroom Teachers. 1938. 276p. $1. 

[21] Better Than Rating. Assn for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum 
1950. 83p. $1.25. 

[22] Health in Schools, 20th yearbook. 
AASA, 1951. Revised ed. Chapter 3, “The 
Health of School Personnel.” p-45-71. $4. 

[23] National Science Teachei 
tion, op. cit. 

[24] “Administrative Practices and Poli 
cies,” Bulletin of the Natl Assn of Secon- 
dary-School Principals. Jan. 1945, 
[Out of print.] 

[25] “Administrative Practices in Action,” 
Bulletin of the Natl Assn of Secondary- 
School Principals pl-224; May 1951. $1.50. 

[26] The Economic Welfare of Teachers. 
NEA Dept of Classroom Teachers. 1931. 
244p. $1. 

[27] Salary Scheduling. Research Division 
and Dept of Classroom Teachers. 1949, 24p. 
l5é¢. 

[28] Cardinal Principles of Secondary Ed- 
ucation. Prepared by Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
Published by US Dept of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Education Bulletin 1918, No. 35 
Supt of Documents, 1918. 32p. 15¢. 

{29] Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools. Educational Policies Com- 
mission of NEA and AASA. 1951. 100p. $1. 

[30] Mental Health in the Classroom. 13th 
yearbook, Dept of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. 1940. 304p. [Out of print.] 

[31] Action for Curriculum Improvement. 
1951 yearbook. Assn for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 248p. $3.50. 

[32] Elementary-School Libraries Today. 
30th yearbook, Dept of Elementary School 
Principals. 1951. 415p. $3. 

[33] Conservation Education in American 
Schools. 29th yearbook, AASA. 1951. 528p. 
$4. 

[34] Encyclopedia of 
search. 
Assn. 


Development 
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pl-45. 


Educational Re- 
Educational 
1520p. S20. 
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1950. 
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The Superintendent 


—initiates and leads 


—appreciates and follows 


OME 
Henry 


years ago the _ beloved 
Suzzallo wrote, “Every 
democratic citizen’s life is a chain 
of moments in some of which he ini- 
tiates and leads and in some of which 
he appreciates and follows.’’ This 
statement contains much truth in de- 
scribing the modern superintendent 
of schools. 


Trial and Error 

The characteristically American 
idea of a local superintendent grew 
out of many improvising efforts to 
unify and supervise local public 
schools. 

Years ago most schools located in 
towns were managed by small com- 
mittees chosen by the pgople. As 
towns became large cities they often 
used the ward system whereby the 
ward school was directed by a board 
member. The plan became imprac- 
tical, and efforts were directed to- 
ward something better. Sometime be- 
tween 1837 and 1857, the idea of a 
general superintendent of instruc- 
tion emerged as the true ancestor of 
the presentday city superintendent. 

The county superintendency—con- 
ceived largely as an intermediate of- 
ficer between the state and the local 
district—first appeared in New York 
in 1841. Several states followed suit 
in the later 1840s, still others in the 
1850s, ar * so on until the office was 
in exis. in most of the states by 
1880. 

Pressure for better local organiza- 
tion also came from the state level. 
The states began to establish the of- 
fice of state superintendent, and lead- 
ership at the state level was evolving 
broader plans for public education. 





Dr. Rogers is superintendent of schools, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. He is chairman 
of the AASA 1952 Yearbook Commission. 
Effective March 15, Dr. Rogers will be- 
come president of the AASA. He is also 
a member of the NEA’s National Com- 


mission for the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education. 


The state needed local agencies to 
which it could delegate the operating 
functions of public education. 

Life on the educational frontier of 
school administration had _ been 
rugged prior to 1885, when John D. 
Philbrick wrote, “The superintend- 
ents of the past had to do much 
rough, pioneer work. . . . They had 
to build the walls with the trowel in 
one hand and the weapon of defense 
in the other.” 


Thru the Looking Glass 

Three times during the past 30 
vears the superintendents of the 
country have taken a look at them- 
selves. Nationwide surveys of status 
have been made for the school years 
1920-21, 1930-31, and 1949-50. The 
Statistical facts are available in the 
1923, 1933, and 1952 yearbooks of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators [see news item. on 
page 116 of this JouRNAL]. 

Between 1920-21 and 1949-50 the 
average superintendent of schools 
[a] advanced his professional prep- 
aration from the undergraduate to 
the graduate level and [b] turned 
from general college preparation to 
specialization in school administra- 
tion. These changes have occurred 
among both city and rural superin- 
tendents. 

City and -ural superintendents re- 
ported in the latest survey that spe- 
cialized college programs had been 
most helpful to them in such fields as 
instructional leadership and_ finan- 
cial administration. These are among 
the technical fields most characteris- 
tic of the superintendent’s functions. 
But superintendents also recognized 
the shortcomings of their college 
preparation by indicating that they 
had been helped least in such areas 
as public relations, pupil services, 
school-plant management, and _ rela- 
tionships with their boards of educa- 
tion, 





At the bottom-- 


He means well, is fairly intelligent, 
and has a sincere desire to make him- 
self useful; but he does not possess the 
qualities of a chief, of a leader, of an 
organizer. His forte lies in obeying 
rather than in directing. He performs 
a good deal of useful drudgery under 
the direction of the committee. His 
reports are meagre in valuable infor- 
mation, either statistical or of any 
other description, about the schools. 
In place of pertinent facts and sug- 
gestions, he substitutes rather com- 
monplace generalities, the correctness 
of which no one would think of call- 
ing in question, winding up with the 
assurance that, thanks to the wisdom 
of the board and the faithfulness and 
ability of the teachers, the schools 
have made commendable progress and 
are in better condition than ever be- 
fore. All are highly gratified to be 
thus assured and are highly content 
with their amiable and industrious su- 
perintendent. 

—JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Connecticut 
state superintendent, 1855-1857; su- 
perintendent of schools, Boston, 1857- 
1874, 1876-1878; NEA 
1863-1864. 


president, 


These areas of weakness in prolcs- 
sional preparation, recognized by 
the superintendents themselves, re- 
flect some of the new demands upon 
today’s superintendent. Boards of 
education are more aware ol the 
board’s unique responsibilities—ol- 
ten very obviously so. Respect for 
“the professor,” shown by laymen in 
the years from 1880 to 1920, rests to- 
day upon all-around competence as 
a community leader. 

The old narrow school curriculum, 
pounded with difficulty and doubttul 
success into unwilling minds, has 
largely disappeared. It has been re- 
placed with more flexible programs 
designed to meet the recognized in- 
dividual differences among children. 
These differences existed 50 vears 
ago, but today classroom teachers 
and school administrators know 
more about them—and so do most 
parents, 

While many = academic haloes 
rest uneasy, with superintendents 
among those looking for guidance 
amid many social and educational 
complexities, the awareness of a need 
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At the top-- 


He is never content with things as 
they are, if he can discover a chance 
for improvement. He has the capacity 
to profit by the experience of others, 
and so spares no pains in making 
himself acquainted with the _ best 
things that have been thought and 
done touching the business in hand. 
He has the courage of his convictions 
and holds firmly to what he believes 
to be good. His aim is to produce 
better results with each passing day. 
But while doing his best to adminis- 
ter the system in the most effective 
and judicious manner possible he is 
simultaneously carrying on another 
work; by that I mean the develop- 
ment and perfecting of the system it- 
self. . . . In this line of effort he is 
creating new instrumentalities, each 
of which, when once put in opera- 
tion, goes on indefinitely, contribut- 
ing its addition to the good results of 
the system as a whole. In this sphere 
of his labor he incurs risks, for it 
brings him more or less in conflict 
with the views of members of his 
board; but this risk he accepts, trust- 
ing to time for his justification. 


—JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 





for greater competence is the first 
step toward further professional 
progress, 


Changes Produce Problems 


When most Americans lived in 
small towns and on farms, the typi- 
cal school was small in enrolment 
and limited in curriculum. Schools 
were comparatively isolated from 
many community tensions, and most 
parents had modest expectations of 
school experience. 

That peaceful situation no longer 
exists. The growth of cities, mobil- 
ity of population, high birth rates, 
changing occupational patterns, and 
new public services financed by taxa- 
tion are among the many changing 
conditions which affect school pro- 
grams and perplex those who teach. 

The effort to keep abreast of 
changing conditions and to meet the 
increasing demands upon the schools 
has driven many teachers to despera- 
tion. Complex as the problems are in 
the individual classroom, they may 
be even more complex for the school 
system as a whole. 
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Most superintendents operate 
with too few staff assistants. For many 
years it was thought one evidence of 
a good superintendént was that he 
kept to a minimum the costs of his 
own office. Even today we find that 
one in five rural superintendents and 
one in 20 city superintendents have 
no clerical assistants. On the average 
they have 2.6 and 3.4 respectively. 

Similarly, they have too few profes- 
sional assistants. As a result the typi- 
cal superintendent must be on call 
for 10 to 14 hours each day. Both 
city and rural superintendents aver- 
age a 58-hour week; many in both 
groups reported more than 60 hours. 
The superintendent’s vacation aver- 
ages about two weeks and often is 
not a real vacation completely free 
from school demands. 

Translating these statistics into 
flesh and blood requires little imagi- 
nation to picture the effect upon the 
home and family life of the school 
administrator. Under long hours and 
with little vacation, few human- 
beings can maintain their health and 
operate at top efficiency in creative 
planning and administrative effec- 
tiveness. 


The Constellation Idea 


The solution of some of the prob- 
lems mentioned lies first of all in 
higher standards for the superintend- 
ency. Preparation programs and cer- 
tification standards must be lifted. 
Boards of education must increase 
their efforts to obtain persons of the 
highest qualifications. 

Those entering the superintend- 
ency should clearly understand the 
unique personal qualities and the 
high professional preparation re- 
quired for the work. Superintendents 
in service must continue their efforts, 
thru individual study and group 
work in clinics, drive-in conferences, 
and committees to analyze their 
problems and to develop effective ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

Another constructive aid lies in 
the expansion of democratic coopera- 
tion in the management of school sys- 
tems. Superintendents have advanced 


This article is based on The American 
School Superintendency, 1952 yearbook 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. The volume presents the 
history, status, functions, standards, and 
opportunities of urban, rural, and state 
superintendents. Available now. Order 
from AASA, NEA. Price $5.00 per copy. 


VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


far along this road in the past 50 
years. They have learned to delegate 
many tasks and to call upon the 
latent talent found among classroom 
teachers and principals. This sharing 
of responsibility is not merely a way 
of placing unpleasant tasks upon the 
shoulders of others. Actually it takes 
special skill to develop attitudes and 
procedures whereby group planning 
and action can take place. 

Related to the democratic idea as 
applied to the whole staff is the grow- 
ing tendency to think of the sw er- 
intendency rather than of the svw- 
perintendent. In. recent years the 
superintendency has become a con- 
stellation of major tasks to be done 
by a group of competent and loval 
assistants working closely with the 
superintendent. 

Regardless of the number and 
type of members in the cabinet o1 
council, the superintendent remains 
the chief executive officer of the 
board of education. The plan, now 
widely practiced in many forms, gives 
school systems the advantages of 
group planning and coordination 
and at the same time helps to pre- 
vent the superintendent from spread, 
ing his own energies too thin. 

Still another growing trend is the 
development of advisory councils of 
laymen. Such groups serve to make 
the board and superintendent more 
sensitive to the interplay of facts and 
emotions in the community. No such 
lay group, however, can take ove! 
the legal policy-making obligation 
of boards of education or the admin- 
istrative functions of the executive. 

The idea of lay advisory groups has 
large possibilities for the field of pub- 
lic relations. It is not a shifting of 
responsibility but the expansion of 
democratic processes. It requires 
subtle skills on the part of the su- 
perintendent, for he must know 
when “to initiate and lead” and 
when “to appreciate and follow.” 

Most superintendents today are 
sincerely working toward a sharing 
of school-system tasks. They need 
help and understanding from all 
members of the profession and from 
the public. = 
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IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 
thru TEACHING AIDS.. 








EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Designed for your bulletinboard, this poster is a reproduc- 
tion of one of the 16 large colored charts prepared by 
the NEA to help state and local leaders interpret the NEA, 


its purposes, scope, and influence. A set of the 22x29 


nr 








inch charts, called “The NEA at Work,” can be obtained 
by local leaders from their state education association or 
NEA state director. Another chart in the series will be 
reproduced in The Journal next month. 
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Bring facts to life with beautifully-illustrated 


| World Book Encyclopedia 


Ist 


choice 





. 3’ 
of America AY Over 18,000 illustrations help young 
fact-seekers learn as they see. There are 
Schools and 1500 pictures in full natural color —most 
Libraries of them found only in World Book. Pho- 
tographs, drawings, diagrams, maps — all 
for more than 30 years are the work of experts in each field. 
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Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division ; 

é 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois ! city 
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‘‘What does a starfish look like?” asks 
Jimmy. Or Susie wants to know if “Ben- 
jamin Franklin wore one of those funny 
wigs like Washington.” With World Book 
in the classroom, your boys and girls can 
see for themselves ... right at the time 
when interest is keenest! 


FREE! Send for “Animal” and “Ant” speci- 
men articles reprinted from World Book. Try 
them on your classes! Address World Book, 
Dept. 1102, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, IIl. 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


Nowhere else can you find the broad 
variety of authentic illustrative material 
available in World Book. Whether it is 
a picture of a starfish or a color repro- 
duction of a Rembrandt, a map of North 
America or a photograph of a hippopot- 
amus, each illustration has been pains- 
takingly checked for accuracy, as well as 
visual appeal. 


This pictorial excellence is another im- 
portant reason why World Book contin- 
ues to enjoy the confidence of America’s 
teachers and librarians. 





DO 


ZONE STATE 
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Social-Studies Officers 


New officers of the National Council 
for the Social Studies elected at the 
Detroit meeting November 22-24 are: 
president, Julian C. Aldrich, New York 
University; first vicepresident, John H. 
Haefner, State University of Lowa: sec- 
ond vicepresident, Dorothy McClure 
Fraser, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
N. Y. New members elected to the board 
of directors are: Eunice Johns, Gary, 
Ind.; John Michaelis, University of Cali- 
fornia; and Robert H. Reid, NEA. 


Training in Human Relations 
THe National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, sponsored by the 
NEA Division of Adult Education Serv- 
ice and the University of Michigan, has 
released two new films relating to train- 
ing in human relations. The first film is 





devoted to methods and procedures of 
conference planning and the second to 
problems of committee effectiveness. For 
further information write to: National 
Training Laboratory, NEA. 


Stafi Changes 

Ivan A. BoORER has been transferred 
from the NEA Research Division to the 
Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations. His special field of work will be 
federal relations. Victor O. Hornbostel, 
director of research for the Wisconsin 
Education Association for the past four 
years, replaces Dr. Booker in the Re- 
search Division. 





Conferences To Come 





Joint Citizenship Committee 


On Marcu 7-8 the Joint Citizenship 





NEA Executive Committee 





J. Cloyd Miller Sarah C. Caldwell 








Gertrude E. Corma 
McComb 


Robert C. 
Gillingham 


Tur Executive Committee consists of 
11 members—the President, Junior Past- 
president, First Vicepresident, and Treas- 
urer elected for three years, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, and two members 
elected by and from the Board of Direc- 
tors for terms of two years and four by 
the Representative Assembly for terms 
of two years. It carries out the wishes of 
the Representative Assembly and_ the 
Board of Directors. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
are: J. Cloyd Miller, President; Corma 
Mowrey, Junior Pastpresident, who is di- 
rector of professional services, West Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Charleston, 
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Vincent Dodge 


Mowrey L. V. Phillips 


Ruth M. Evans Harvey E. Gayman 


Be 






Martha A. Shull 


W. Va.; Sarah C. Caldwell, First Vice- 
president, teacher, Akron, Ohio; A. C. 
Flora, Chairman, Board of ‘Trustees, 
Columbia, S. C. [see photo in Board of 
Trustees]; Gertrude E. McComb, NEA 
Treasurer, teacher, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Vincent Dodge, principal, Fargo, N. 
Dak.; Ruth M. Evans, teacher, Denver, 
Colo.; Harvey E. Gayman, executive sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg, Pa.; Robert C. 
Gillingham, Compton Jr. College, Comp- 
ton, Calif.; L. V. Phillips, commissioner, 
Indiana Highschool Athletic Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Martha A. Shull, 
teacher, Portland, Oreg. 





Committee of the NEA and the US De- 
partment of Justice will meet with rep- 
resentatives of more than 50 national 
organizations to make plans for the Sev- 
enth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship to be held September 13-18. 
Co-chairmen of the committee and the 
conference this fall are the Honorable 
Justin Miller, chairman of board and 
general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, and Emma Mae Brotze, junior- 
highschool principal, Marshall, Texas. 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 


Proposa.s for the formation of a Na- 
tional Council on Accreditation for 
Teacher Education will be considered at 
the annual meeting of the AACTE at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago February 
21-23. Action taken by AACTE at Chi- 
cago is expected to have a large influence 
on the future pattern for accrediting 
teacher education. For program write to 
AACTE, NEA. For hotel reservations 
write to Daniel Amico, Congress Hotel, 
500 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Rural Education 
“A COMPREHENSIVE Program of Rural 
Education” is the theme of the three 
regional meetings of the Department of 
[Continued on page 116] 





NEA Board of Trustees 





A. C. Flora 













F. L. Schlagle Mabel Studebaker 


Tue NEA Board of Trustees consists 
of five members—the President and four 
members elected by the Board of Direc- 
tors, one each year for a term of four 
years. It has charge of the Permanent 
Fund and elects the Executive Secretary. 
Members of the Board are A. C. Flora, 
Chairman; J. Cloyd Miller, NEA Presi- 
dent [see photo in Executive Commit- 
tee]; F. L. Schlagle, Secretary; Harold A. 
Allan; and Mabel Studebaker. 
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* A class ring is a symbol of pride 
and cherished memories—and as such it bears no 
compromise with beauty and quality. 

Herff Jones has found that there is no short cut in 
class ring manufacture: mass production methods 
alone cannot be applied where individual beauty of 
design is desired. 

Yes—modern techniques and methods and tools 
will be found in the Herff Jones factory, but the heart 
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MANUFACTURING 





HERFF JONES COMPANY 
JEWELERS 
1401-19 N. CAPITOL AVE. * INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


LOREN MURCHISON & 
EASTERN ASSOCIATES 
14 PARK PLACE + NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 





cubplare .. 1X STEEL 


of the process is still the master craftsman, who, with 
practiced hands and a skill born of a love for creative 
work, delicately sculptures the artist’s design into 
cold steel dies. 

It is this combination of modern methods, skilled 
artisans and an uncompromising attitude toward 
beauty and quality that has earned for Herff Jones 
its reputation as a leader in the class ring industry. 


AND STATIONERS 


COMPANY 





Yours for the asking ...A picture folder containing the highlights of class ring manufacture 1s yours 
for the asking, if you will write your name and address on this coupon and mail it to us. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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In 1952 


Spend The Summer 
In New England 


UNIVERSITY 
1) 
CONNECTICUT 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 23—August 2 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 


Freshmen Admitted 


Six Weeks—Six or Seven 
Credits 


Bulletin and Application 


Now Avaiiable 


Address 
A. L. KNOBLAUCH. Director 
SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
STORRS 
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[Continued from page 114| 
Rural Education to be held in connec- 
tion with the-¢regional meetings of 
\ASA. Dates and places are: St. Louis, 
February 23-25, Hotel Statler; Los An- 
geles, March 8-10, Hotel Biltmore; Bos- 
ton, April 5-7, Hotel Copley Plaza. 


Elementary Principals 

PHe annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
will be held June 26-July 1 in Detroit 
in connection with the NEA Represen- 
tative Assembly. 

DESP will hold its annual summer 
conference at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, July 7-18. For program 
write DESP, NEA. 


Secondary-School Principals 


THe annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals will be held in the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 16-20. Speakers for the general 
sessions include Harold Benjamin, John 
H. Fischer, John H. Furbay, Herold C. 
Hunt, the Honorable Walter H. Judd, 
the Honorable Brooks Hays, Ralph W. 
McDonald, Raymond Walters, and Jesse 
Stuart. 





Publications 


{4SA 1952 Yearbook Commission 

Cortes of the 1952 volume, The Amer- 
ican School Superintendency, will be 
available early this month. Members of 
the vearbook commission were: Lucille 
Armstrong, classroom teacher, Stonewall 
Jackson Highschool, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Joseph B. Gucky, superintendent of 


[Continued on page 127) 


New NEA Life Members 


California—Marjorie Dowling Brown 

Connecticut—Louise M. Moser, Robert 
W. Stoughton 

Florida—Fdith M. Budd 

Georgia—H. F. Tate 

IMinois—David J]. Baron, Ellen G. Bass, 
Robert Richard Beckerle, Nellie M. Brown- 
ing, Charles Warren Green, Hugh M. 
Peters, Phyllis Plichta, Alfred Lester 
Roberts, Eleanora Sense, Alma M. Volk, 
John Albert Walker, Alexander W. Was- 
son, James M. Waters 

Indiana—Gay Edna Calvert, Robert Ed 
Lee 

Iowa—Donald E. Young 

Kansas—Orvel A. Criqui, V. Lowell Sut- 
ton 

Louisiana—Charles L. de Lay, E. W. Rand 

Missouri—Josephine C. Heuer, Lewis W. 
Stoneking, N. D. Vogelgesang 

Mississippi—]. D. Breazeale 

New Jersey—Eveline A. Ingram 

New Mexico—Dewey F. Langston 

New York—James P. Mulroy, Alan G. 
Rosenthal 

North Carolina—Harold B. Dotson 


[Continued on page 119| 





UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 














MMERTZ 
SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA—— 


1952 PROGRAM 


FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 9 to July 11 
Second Term July 14 to Aug. 15 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY 
IN THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 
Fourteen Tours, including Yellowstone, Teton, 


Grand Canyon, Glacier National, Estes, and 
Black Hills Parks—Recreation Camp. 















DISTINGUISHED FACULTY AND 
WIDE VARIETY OF COURSES IN 


Colleges of Education, Liberal Arts, Commerce, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, and Agriculture; Lead- 
ing to A.B., B.S., M.S., M.A., G. D. Ed., Ed. D. 
and Ph. D. degrees. 








FEATURES 


Affairs Institute, Creative Arts 
Workshop, Science Camp, Workshops in Cur- 
riculum, Educational Dynamics, School Adminis- 
tration, Recreation Leadership, Audio Visual, 
and Guidance. 













International 


For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Laramie, Wyoming 


TEACHERS: 
For placement in schools of the Rocky 
Mountain or Pacific Coast States and 
Alaska contact— 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





VISUAL AIDS-ROMAN PROJECTS 
FOR HISTORY AND LATIN 


All popular and useful in classroom work and for 
exhibitions. 


Roman Forum of the Present _..._________ $3.50 
Small Model Roman Temple alien, slits ‘sided mrtinta soeeccncesdh, 
Roman House " fa serialinoti ten 1.50 


5 doz. Prints of Roman Ruins - c-etheaeten me 
Please send money order or check with order. 


The Edith M. Cook Projects, 
BOX 6, WESTTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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~ [Continued from page 116| 
4 Ohio—Richard Denner, James G. Nagle, NEW HORIZONS FOR TEACHERS 
= Helen Winemiller Wood 
Otten aasies Cente Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and useful 
Oregon—Antoinette M. Kuzmanich 
= Pennsylvania—Anne_ Boyce, Esther O. 
_ Campbell, Louis J. Corsetti, Ernest A. 


Hilbert 
Tennessee—Darlene L. Hutson 
Texas—Leon Bewley, Eloise L. Cleve- 
land, Eugenia A. Davis, Helen B. Glover, 
Juan P. Mason, F. J. Young 
Alaska—Bernard E. Park, Robert V. Shuff 
Philippines—Zoilo D. T. San Andres 


NEA and Department 
Calendar thru February 
Feb. 1-2: Regional Conference, National 

Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Chicago. 

Feb. 7-9: National Convention, Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, Ken- 
more Hotel, Boston. 

Feb. 10-14: National Convention, As 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Boston. 

Feb. 16-20: National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Feb. 21-22: Defense Commission, Chicago. 

Feb. 21-23: Annual Meeting, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Feb. 21-23: Central District Meeting, NEA 





Penguin Eggs 


Department of Elementary School Prin- ‘ For your own entertaining at home when you 

cipals, St. Louis. : . i 
Feb. 22-23: Annual joint meeting of F . want to do something out of the ordinary 

UBEA Divisions—National Association Busi- ! to delight your guests 

ness Teacher-Training Institutions; Ad- 

ministrators Division; US Chapter, Inter- 

national Society for Business Education; ‘ . , , . 

oud Rattan Dutedetinn of thee ities Easy to make —— nguins are simply a__ back, slantwise, to form tripod so bird 

Business Education Association, Chicago. hard boiled egg, 3 colossal black olives —_can stand alone. Stick 4th pick through 
Feb 22-25: Regional Meeting, NEA De- and 5 tooth picks. egg to hold on flippers. Run Sth pick 

partment of Rural Education, St. Louis. . i in eal ” through olive on the slant so one end 
5 -27: i Z 7 nti -T- e sure the olives are tne colossa : ’ 

Fee. 35-07: Bagiond Convention; Asus : . cat sticks out for a beak and spear other 

ican Association of School Administrators, | size and, if you can get them, it’s nice BE foo Ede © achts ee Neal 

St. Louis. - i to have them already pitted. ee ee 

. Feb. 25: Regional Conference National The Saled is white jumbo (or green) 

School Public Relations Association, St. Each penguin requires a whole olive for ' : age 

poe asparagus. Use French dressing with 


ee ~ Sota | head, halved pitted olives for feet and 
E. 22 a SARS Leeeees ee ae flippers. Peel hard boiled eggs and chill 
nual business meeting of the American | : mt tie . ‘ 
Educational Research Association, $t. Louis, | for firmness. With 2 tooth picks make According to occasion, have bird hold 
Feb. 26-29: Southern District American | legs and affix feet. Put 3rd pick into aloft heart, birthday candle or flag. 
\ssociation for Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation, Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


finely chopped pimientos and piccalilli. 









The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM gives you a pleasant 
For Your Information | little pick-up. And the smooth chewing helps relieve 
NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 
1952 NEA Representative Assembly—June 
30-July 4, Detroit. 
NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 239-242, NEA Handbook, 1951-52. 





nervous tension. Just try it sometime. 





TEACHERS AGENCY The picture in education is changing this year. 


Because of the draft. educators are waiting to 





Eg ; 
a~< 
OT BURT A nN AS TE IT Le TTT NH EN 


NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 28 E. Jackson Blvd. «make some of their plans. You will find that. 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. Chica 4 ill. wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 
ash. NEA Platform and Resolutions: Hand- icago 4, 1S NATIONWIDE. Member N.A.T.A 
Agr. book, pages 351-364. 












Centennial Action Program and Goals: 


ak z NEA departments, committees, commis- “ ~ ae Tie ¢, 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
= ef sions, councils: Complete information, Ta PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
S Handbook, pages 257-329. ” the Valley the Sum “ 
NEA membership, May 31, 1951: 456,266. MEMBER N.AT.A Fits Dus the ally of the Seon 
for , - 





$3.50 Handbook, pages 13-26. 
he World Organization of the Teaching Pro- TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
85 fession: Information free from the NEA: c; L I N' I ‘O N If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
pr. see Handbook, pages 365-371. Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Affiliated state and local associations: See Member—N.A.T.A. 33rd Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
as) Handbook, pages 93-234. = 
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Teachers Report Subjects in 
which Nutrition 7s Included 


in HLEMENTARY Schools 


Per cent of Grade Schools that include 
nutrition in various subjects 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 





Health, Hygiene 





Social Studies 


—— 


Science 


Arts 





Physical Education 


Home Economics 


*From Elmo Roper survey of per- 
Nutrition ee sonal interviews conducted with 
teachers in 100 different cities 


; : and towns over the country. 
Incidental—in all courses 


All other 


Write for your FREE copy of the research survey titled, ““A Study 
of the Teaching of Nutrition in the Public Schools.”’ As a service to 
educators the Cereal Institute has prepared an informative 48-page 
chart study of this survey. The Cereal Institute will be pleased to send 
you a free copy upon written request. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, rnc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 


Encourage your pupils in the study of art by using 


The Perry -ictures 


Lovely sepia reproductions of the world’s great paint- 
ings. instructive and so inexpen- 
sive. Hundreds of teachers use 
and recommend them. Price: 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or more, 
size 542 x 8. 

Send for a set TODAY. 30 art; 
or 30 for children; or 30 illustrat. 
ing the February birthdays of 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
their portraits, homes, etc. Price, 
60¢ per set. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 
small illustrations, and sample 
pictures for 25 cents. A _ list of 
small colored pictures for a 3¢ 
stamp. 





The Perry Pictures Company 
BOX 4. MALDEN, MASS. 





BUILD .. . BETTER 


Your High School Speech 
and Drama Activities 


12 sound benefits (and honors) for 
you, your students, your high school. 
Improve School-Community relations. 
Write: 


MASQUE & GAVEL 


“Speech for Use” Society 
Northwestern University 


P.O. Box 822 Evanston, Ill. 











TWO. new PuBLICATIONS 


ADULT EDUCATION: ITS 
VITAL SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR YOUR TOWN 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
SOCIAL BETTERMENT: 
THE OREGON SURVEY 

by by 

L. E. Tomlinson L. E. Tomlinson 


,) 

\ 

) 

) 

\ 

\ 

| 

A concise covering of the various A special microcard edition of this 

facets of this subject so important extensive survey of four cities in 

today. Oregon. Implications and recom- 
| mendations widely applicable. 


$2.00 


The Microcard Foundation 
Middletown, Conn. 


$1.00 


EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 
231 S.E. 52nd Avenue 
Portland 15, Ore. 
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FRENCH STUDY TOURS 


University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 





ART CULTURE HISTORY 
CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


JUNE 22 * all incl. fr. New York * AUG. 31 
SUMMER SESSIONS $795 


on the Riviera or in Touraine 
plus three weeks of travel 


INTRODUCTION TO FRANCE $895 


Paris & 3500 miles across 14 Provinces 


INTRODUCTION TO EUROPE $995 


France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium 
Optional extension to Holland and England 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 
A L B E q 4 Efficient, reliable 


and personalized 
yp 7-008 8 BS to service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
AGENCY direct Albert man- 


eet: ae) MM HC) agement for three 
BUREAU generations. 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Member NATA 





FA TEACHING — THE HONORED PROFESSION 
ij Your opportunity for thorough teacher training 
combined with general college education, B.E 
degree. Prepare for rewarding career in teach 
ing Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades. College on Chicago's 
‘4 beautiful North Shore. Fall, Mid-year, Summer 
Terms. Write for [llustrated Catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. Rm.2168 Evanston, iil. 
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ual for all three books. 
FUN TO BE ALIVE 


Teachers’ Manuals available. 


. 


New York 


Boston 


4 —------------------------------------ * 





LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 
by Anna Hawley Searles 


A new series of intermediate readers, beautifully 
illustrated and with stories of special interest lead- 
ing toward CHARACTER BUILDING. Complete 





NEW! 


Outstanding, Tested Elementary Texts 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 


by Lola Merle Thompson 
A complete study of the ever-enlarging field of 
phonics—three new, popular workbooks for Grades 
1, 2, and 3—carefully tested. FREE: Teachers’ Man- 


HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 
by Evelyn Fershing 
Three new pictorial workbooks for the arithmetic 


beginner—carefully graded and tested—for Grades 
1 and 2. Illustrated in attractive colors. FREE: 


Teachers’ Manuals. 


TIME TO LIVE 


Latin America. 
available. 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


Chicago Atlanta 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS | 

by Stull and Hetch 

The newest member of the Stull-Hatch Series—and | 
the most colorful and up-to-date of all the geogra- | 
phies with a full description of the countries of | 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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The Stull-Hatch Geography Series also contains the following titles, all new revisions! 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE | LIVE 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 


EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 
ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 


m= Complete details sent on request. 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


Dallas 


San Francisco 








The Force of Fear 


IN The Fear of Freedom Francis Bid- 
dle, United States Attorney General dur- 
ing World War II, discusses the con- 
temporary obsession of anxiety and fear 
in the United States, its historical back- 
ground and present expression, and its 
effect on national security and on free 
American institutions. 

Mr. Biddle is profoundly disturbed by 
what he feels is the disregard for the sub- 
stance of the Bill of Rights which has 
characterized many of the proceedings 
brought against nonconformists. He be- 
lieves that we should vigorously defend 
our traditional freedoms by steadfastly 
upholding them. He says: “To recognize 
that we have real reason to fear, that 
there is an internal risk in certain fields, 
does not mean that we must falter into 
panic or abandon the rights for which 
Thomas Jefferson so eloquently spoke 
150 years ago. Those rights are as essen- 
tial to our strength as they ever were, 
even if new technics are needed for their 
protection.” 

The fear of freedom, the former US 
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Attorney General asserts, will inevitably 
result in the loss of freedom, and he in- 
sists that Americans must be made to 
realize what is happening to their tradi- 
tion of liberty before it has been irre- 
trievably destroyed. 

Harold L. Ickes, writing in the intro- 
duction, calls the book “. . . a contribu- 
tion of a high order to the public wel- 
fare.” 1951. 263p. $3.50. Doubleday and 
Co., Garden City, N.Y. 


Brotherhood 


Statement on Race by Ashley Mon- 
tagu is an elaboration of the Unesco of- 
ficial “Statement by Experts on Race 
Problems.” The author uses each para- 
graph of the UNEsco pronouncement as 
text for an entire chapter, giving an au- 
thoritative summary of the facts about 
race. 1951. 172p. $2. Henry Schuman, 20 
E. 70th St., New York 21. 


Living Without Hate by Alfred J. 
Marrow. Do the goodwill campaigns of 
movies, radio, and current writing ac- 
tually change many prejudiced attitudes? 
In this book the author appraises the 


findings of various scientific attacks on 
the problem of group tensions. The ex 
periments described called for participa- 
tion of members of a group in diagnos- 
ing and solving their group problems. 
The findings are important in improv 
ing human relations. 1951. 269p. $3.50. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16. 


Diagnosing Human Relations Needs 
by Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, 
John T. Robinson, and William E. Vick- 
cry. Suggestions for school and communi- 
ty intergroup education based on_ re- 
search studies conducted by the Ameri 
can Council on Education and the Cen 
ter for Intergroup Education at the Uni 
versity of Chicago. 1951. 155p. $1.75. 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


George Washington 


For a new and lively account of the 
state of English politics just preceding 
the American Revolution, and the polit- 
ical role Washington played in bringing 
about the independence of the colonies, 
we suggest George Washington and 
American Independence by Curtis P. 
Nettels. According to Mr. Nettels, Wash- 
ington was just as much an all-out sup 


[Continued on page 123) 








There is a 
better way 
om (:Yolaa 
spelling! 
















Everyone, of 
spelling program po Th 
tion is, just how can yougt 
There is something né 
teaching of spelling. It is no® 
lution in teaching method. I 
increase in efficiency rather th 
change in direction, based u 
years of patient perfection of accep 
teaching methods and of a new re 
Ognition of the intimate relationshi 
between reading and spelling skil 
It offers every child more help in 
learning to spell than was possible © 
just two short years ago! s 


It is more INDIVIDUAL, providing 
for each child’s unique needs. 


It is more PENETRATING, giving | 
greater insight into the principles 
of word construction. 


It is more FUNCTIONAL, building 
with greater sureness specific 
spelling skills. 


The new 


GOALS in 
SPELLING 


by Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey 


If you want a spelling text that 
contributes more to your program 
for developing spelling skill, clip 
the coupon below. We will send 
you a complete analysis of the 
Goals in Spelling program. This 
study shows you precisely how 
the new approach to spelling 
works. You can judge for yoursefi 
what your school can gain throug 
its use. Of course, you wilf 
placed under no obligation{ 


WEBSTER PU BLIS 


ST. LOUIS 33 e. 














ee a 


Webster Publishing Company 

St. Lovis 3, Missouri 

If there is a better way to teach spelling, 
I want to know about it. Please send me 
your analysis of the new Goals in Spell- 
ing program. 

NAME 

POSITION 

2 ee ee aoe 
ADDRESS ee 
CITY. 


ZONE 
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PROTECT YOUR GROUP 


WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Hundreds of travel groups 
have been insured under this 
policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs. 


Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 


a a 


230 E.BERRY STREET 





Beautitully told stories 
of little children that 
will delight all teachers. 


Heaven 
IN MY HAND 


by Alice Homphreys 
at your bookstore or 


John knox Press 


Richmond, Virginia 


Why Pay More? 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(3314 R.P.M.) 


30% off 


Every Record Guaranteed! 


Factory New! 


For FREE Complete Catalegue 
and Price List, write to: 


RECORD HAVEN Stores (Dept. NE) 
520 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(enclose 10c to cover mailing and handling) 


If in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown Stores: 
1125 6th Ave.—1143 6th Ave.—1211 6th Ave. 


e Prompt Courteous Service 








Maximum Benefits for All 


e Very Low Cost 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


ARE YOU ABOUT | 
TO RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from your pro- 
fession but you need not retire from life, 


from interests, from friends of all ages. 


The University of Florida offers courses 
in many fields for people of retirement 
age. Your experience in life meets all 
admission requirements to enroll as a 
student. 


Gainesville is a friendly town, too. 
Ideal for retirement. Low-cost living, mild 
climate, 


cultural activities and 


sports 
galore. 


Let us send you FREE new color book- 
let and full details. Write Chamber of 
Commerce, Desk 110, Gainesville, Fla. 


1 ATED oF 





Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago 4, 
MEMBER NATA 


Illinois 
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maps 
titles? 


scope. 
EASY 


visualize the subject. 
special features. 


sert maps. 
indicated bv its title. 


rooms. 
an unmatched superiority. 


for Circular No. 188. 









fa CRAM 
HISTORY MAPS 


f Lead the field 
In Scope and Quality 


DID YOU KNOW that Cram publishes 142 history 
one of the world’s largest selections of 


CRAM HISTORY MAPS are unequalled in their 
They cover the activities of mankind from 
the dawn of civilization down to the present time. 
AND EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
Cram History Maps are unsurpassed in the way they 
You will enjoy many other 


IN THE CRAM LINE, there are no confusing in- 
Each map portrays the period of history 
Attention is easily focused. 

EDITED BY RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES — 
Visualized by a firm of educational publishers since 
1867—Developed and tested in thousands of class- 
These features give Cram History Maps 


MAY I SEND YOU additional information? Ask 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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[Continued from page 121) 
porter of the rebellion against the king 
as was Samuel Adams of Boston; the ac- 
tual signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was the ratification of a series 
of events which made the Declaration in- 
evitable, and many of these acts were 
done on Washington's initiative and rec- 
ommendation. 1951. 338p. $5. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. 


Ideals of Democracy 


Basic Elements of a Free, Dynamic 
Society is a report of a round-table dis- 
cussion by nine distinguished Americans 
who sought to restate, in modern speci- 
fic terms, the free world doctrine. The 
statement includes the moral and reli- 
gious bases of our society, its concepts of 
political and civil liberty, the workings 
of its free, competitive, dynamic econom- 
ic system, and its progress toward social 
justice. Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
the Ford Foundation, moderated the 
round table, which was sponsored by the 
Advertising Council. 1951. 91p. $1. Mac- 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. 


A PECULIAR responsibility for clear 
thinking rests on the American citizen 
who participates in the making of Amer- 
ican policy at a time when our country 
holds a position of leadership in the 
world. Ralph Barton Perry has written 
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The Citizen Decides to aid those who 
need help in finding their way thru the 
welter of opinion and emotion now 
spread by press, radio, and television on 
questions of public importance. 


The Citizen Decides is dedicated to 


the League of Women Voters. 1951. 
225p. $3. Indiana University Press, 


Bloomington, Ind. 


They Gave Us Freedom. Book of por- 
traits of important personages, historical 
paintings, and documents that tell the 
story of America’s struggle for independ- 
ence from 1761 to 1789. 1951. 66p. $2.50. 
Publications Department, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Williamsburg, Va. 


International 


Universities and World Affairs by 
Howard E. Wilson is an analysis of the 
over-all role of universities, the tasks and 
possibilities by which institutions of 
higher learning may influence interna- 
tional relations constructively. 1951. 88p. 
$l. Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
ticnal Peace, 405 W. 117th St., New York. 


Professional 


Historical Fiction compiled by Han- 
nah Logasa. Revised edition of a stand- 
ard bibliography of historical fiction and 
other reading references suitable for 
junior and senior highschools. Anno- 


Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 





1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


\ MINNESOTA 


, Learning and leisure go together at 
Minnesota Summer 
City of Lakes. 


Session in the 


SPECIAL PROJECTS IN... 


American Studies 
Scandinavian Studies 

Printed Media 

Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern language Institute 
Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 

High School Dramatic Workshop 








Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 


764 JOHNSTON HALL, MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN 











tated. 1951. 280p. $4. McKinley Publish- 
ing Co., 809-811 N. 19th St., Philadel- 
phia 30. 


Music in Our History by Maude M. 
Slawson. Book of songs that reflect our 
country’s development, annotated for 
classroom use. 1951. 130p. $2.75. Wil- 
liam C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Lowa. 


Promoting Growth Toward Maturity 
in Interpreting What is Read, edited by 
William S. Gray. Papers read at 1951 
University of Chicago reading confer- 
ence. 264p. $3. University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 


The White House 


White House Profile by Bess Furman 
tells in one volume the social history of 
the most famous house in American his- 
tory. Miss Furman has made 
come alive with many details of hap- 
penings in the famous old mansion. Ac- 
cording to the author, 31 families, from 
John and Abigail Adams to Harry and 
Bess Truman, have taken successive pos- 
session and have tried to make the place 
fic their hurried, harried, highlighted 
lives. The book will be useful to Ameri- 
can history teachers and an interesting 
supplementary reading assignment for 
pupils. 1951. 368p. $4. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
468 4th Ave., New York 16. 


history 
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pe publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for SI o1 less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


Civil Liberties 


Security and Freedom—The Great Chal- 
lenge. Annual report of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Survey of measures taken, 
mid-1919 to early 1951, which threaten to 
curtail civil liberties in the US, with ACLU 
action regarding them. 1951. 88p.  35¢. 
Quantity discounts. American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 170 5th Ave., New York 10. 


Consolidation 


New Community Unit School Districts by 
H. M. Hamlin and M. R. Sumption. Sum- 
mary of successful practices made possible 
by consolidation of school districts. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin Vol. 48, No. 45, 
1951. 32p. 40¢. College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


For the Classroom 


{ll Teachers Can Teach Reading. 1951 
yearbook of the New Jersey Secondary- 
School Teachers Association. Shows how 
teachers, thru careful planning, can use 
all of their typical activities and method- 
ology in the improvement and refining of 
reading skills. 63p. $1. Order from Lester 
D. Beers, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials for Social 
Studies compiled by Frederick K. Branom. 
Bibliography of free or inexpensive instruc- 
tional materials especially useful in social 
studies but helpful in other fields as well. 
Jan.-Feb. 1951 Supplement, Chicago Schools 
Journal. 25p. 5¢. Chicago Schools Journal, 
6800 S. Stewart Ave., Chicago 21. 


Red Letter Days for February by Nellie 
/etta Thompson. Suggestions and projects 
for observing the special days and weeks 
which are celebrated during February. 1952. 
l6p. 35¢ single copy; 3 for Sl. Marketing 
Research Services, Inc., Suite 619, 2300 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


Guidance 


Getting Along in School by Bernice L. 
Neugarten and Paul J. Misner. Practical 
suggestions for the pupil in grades 6 to 9 
who wants to get the most out of school. 
1951. 40p. Single copies 40¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


Home Room Program Aids and Educa- 
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tional Guidance Principles by Ernest A. 
Minka. Philosophy, principles, and prac- 
tices of homeroom and guidance. 56p. 50¢. 
Order from Ernest A. Minka, Apt. 7, 198 F. 
Green St., Westminster, Md. 


Teaching Is Exciting by Margaret Was- 
son. Teaching as a career. Experiences and 
satisfactions of teaching as seen in six sam- 
ple days of a teacher’s life. Prepared as a 
result of scholarship awarded by national 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. Bulletin No. 
88. 1951. 38p. 75¢. Quantity discounts. 
Assn for Childhood Education Internatl, 
1200 15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Human Rights 


How Children Learn About Human 
Rights by Wilhelmina Hill and Helen K. 
Mackintosh. How elementary schools are 
helping children understand and apply the 
basic principles of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. Bulletin 1951, No. 9. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education. 
l6p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 


The Impact of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Etfect of the Universal 
Declaration on the promotion of human 
rights thruout the world. 1951. XIV. 3. 
tip. 25¢. Internatl Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 


Human Relations 


The Roots of Prejudice by Arnold Rose. 
Sources of prejudice, its psychology, and 
effect on personality, with suggestions for 
action that will reduce it. UNEsco publica- 
tion. 1951. 44p. 25¢. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 

Democracy in the Classroom. Prepared 
by the 1950 Summer Workshep in Human 
Relations of New York University under 
the direction of Dan Dodson. Guide for 
teachers in the use of intergroup relations 
materials. 1950. l6p. Revised 1951. 20p. 
5¢. Other materials for use with brother. 
hood week: blotters [see cut below], radio 
scripts, posters, schoolbook covers, book 





marks. Write for catalog. Institute fon 
American Democracy, Inc., 212 5th = Ave., 
New York 10. 


Human Relations in Higher Education. 
edited by Francis J. Brown and Richard B. 
Anliot. Report of a student conference on 
human relations, with recommendations in- 
tended to remove discrimination on the 
campus. 1951. 74p. Sl. American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mental Health 


Brief Principles of Mental Hygiene \y 
the Minnesota Mental Hygiene Society. 
What mental hygiene is, importance of 
heredity, what parents. can do, stages of 
maturity. 7p. Free, in small quantities; 100 
or more copies, 3¢ each. Minnesota Mental 
Hygiene Society, $09 E. Franklin’ Ave.. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Mental Health Is for All by Luther E. 
Woodward. Annotated bibliography of re- 
cent books that show how to solve mental 
and emotional problems in adults and chil 
dren. Reprinted from the ALA Booklist, 
December 1, 1949. 4p. Free. The Hegg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, Univer 
sity of Texas, Austin 21. 


Rural 


Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher 
Schools by Effie G. Bathurst and Jane 
Franseth. ‘Teaching procedures, selection 
of experiences, planning, evaluation, and 
cooperative activities in the good, modern 
one- and two-teacher rural schools. Bul 
letin 1951, No. 18. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education. 48p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


United Nations 


The United Nations and Collective Action 
igainst Aggression, prepared by Unesco 
Relations Stall. Discussion guide on the UN 
aimed at advancing thinking and discus 
sion about the problems of collective secu 
rity. Dept of State publication 4287. 1951. 
{8p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


The United Nations Today. An examina- 
tion of the record of the UN, its purposes, 
work, and accomplishments, 1945-1951. Dept 
of State publication No. 4298. 1951. 10p. 
10¢. Supt Doc. 


The United Nations and You. Suggestions 
and projects for promoting the UN in the 
activities and groups that already exist in 
the community. Dept of State publication 
4289. 1951. 50p. 30¢. Supt Doc. 


Reproduction of blotter prepared by Institute for American Democracy, Inc. 
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CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading - Literature “Jexte for Grades 7-12 
EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY ........ Grade 7 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE....... Grade & 
EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS ......... Grade 9 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS...........Grade lO 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS ..... Grade (/ or 12 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE Grade 77 or /2 


© Literary content with high pupil interest 


® A continuous program for developing and maintaining 


reading skills 


® Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, 
English and Continental literature in the 11th and 12th 


grade books 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 





RECESS 
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Teachers 


“I LIKE a teacher that does not lose 
her patients,” Birmingham 
youngster, 


“ee 


writes a 
Abundant’ means ‘to desert,’ like 
‘he abundant his friend," explains a 
Reno sixth-grader. 

A teacher is indeed deserted when 
abundant by her patients! 

A junior-high pupil of Mersa R. 
O'Leary of Burbank, California, writes 
about teachers as follows: 

“Teachers are sometimes very funny 
people. I am going to try to figure them 
out. 

“Teachers in junior high are usually 
from 30 to 40 years of age. Another 
thing about teachers is they are probably 
always saying to themselves, “As soon as 
this term is over, I am going to turn in 
my resignation,’ but come next semester 
there they are, fresh and ready to start 
teaching a,new bunch of headaches. 
Here is why I think they don’t resign. 
First of all, they just adore children very 
much in the first place, in spite of any 
grumbling they do. They also know that 
the job must be done, and they feel they 
are qualified for the job. They also know 
that teachers are needed very much to- 
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day and that it takes many years to train 
another teacher. They are always going 
out of their way to better the student. 
These are only a few of many reasons 
why a teacher is the way she or he is. 
These are facts to consider.” 


Home On The Range 


One by one, from down the block, 
Gallop the cowboys grim; 
Dead-Eye Joe in a sombrero 
A world too big for him; 


And Pecos Pete on his broomstick roan— 
That hardy Western scout, 

With his mocking grin as mean as sin, 
Though his two front teeth are out; 


Then close behind on a golf-club bay, 
As ever a sheriff shall, 

Does the sheriff ride. But, woe betide, 
The sheriff wears pink percale! 


Over the mesa (by the garage), 
Where a wily rustler hides, 

Three guns strong—giddy-ap, git along— 
The furious posse rides. 


As “Bang!” go the dime-store guns, a 
voice 
Calls mid-morning truce— 
“O-o-e-oh, Joe-y! Sue! Petey! You 
Come drink your orange juice! 
—LUCILE SEARCY in The Oklahoma 
Teacher 
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inthe torado 


oO ROCKIES 


Located at Boulder, in view of snow- 

capped peaks, the University of 

Colorado is an ideal place for summer 

study. Unsurpassed climate and recre- 
|§ ational advantages are combined with 
excellent staff, laboratories, libraries 
and buildings. 


Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 16 to JULY 22 
JULY 24 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English, Geography, 
Geology, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Latin, Law, Library 
Science, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Phy- 
sics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology and Speech. 

Special Features include education 
workshops, language house, creative 
arts program, conferences, concerts, 
and lectures. 


About $28 weekly covers typical tui- 
tion and fees, and board and room in 
beautiful new University residences. 


at the UNIVERSITY of 


Colorado 


rite now for Summer Session Bulletin: 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 314 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


6519 West Boulevard Inglewood 3, Calif. 


BELASS PINS MUED, INGS 
6 x Stor. Ste each aad > 








Gis » _ O12 
rid Steril. Gold Plated 
SOeach $1.40 each 0c cach 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
Send for Free 112 H. Fulton St.. New York 38, N.Y. 
Catalogue = Prices subject to 2% Federal Sales Taz 
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Or publications of the NEA and its 


’ departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for S1 or less 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


Civil Liberties 


Security and Freedom—The Great Chal- 
lenge. Annual report of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Survey of measures taken, 
mid-1919 to early 1951, which threaten to 
curtail civil liberties in the US, with ACLU 
action regarding them. 1951. 88p.  35¢. 
Quantity discounts. American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 170 5th Ave., New York 10. 


Consolidation 


New Community Unit School Districts by 
H. M. Hamlin and M. R. Sumption., Sum- 
mary of successful practices made possible 
by consolidation of school districts. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin Vol. 48, No. 45, 
1951. $2p. 40¢. College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


For the Classroom 


1ll Teachers Can Teach Reading. 1951 
yearbook of the New Jersey Secondary- 
School Teachers Association. Shows how 
teachers, thru careful planning, can use 
all of their typical activities and method- 
ology in the improvement and refining of 
reading skills. 63p. $1. Order from Lester 
D. Beers, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials for Social 
Studies compiled by Frederick K. Branom. 
Bibliography of free or inexpensive instruc- 
tional materials especially useful in social 
studies but helpful in other fields as well. 
Jan.-Feb. 1951 Supplement, Chicago Schools 
Journal. 25p. 5¢. Chicago Schools Journal, 
H800 S. Stewart Ave., Chicago 21. 


Red Letter Days for February by Nellie 
7etta Thompson. Suggestions and projects 
for observing the special days and weeks 
which are celebrated during February. 1952. 
l6p. 35¢ single copy; 3 for Sl. Marketing 
Research Services, Inc., Suite 619, 2300 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


Guidance 


Getting Along in School by Bernice L. 
Neugarten and Paul J. Misner. Practical 
suggestions for the pupil in grades 6 to 9 
who wants to get the most out of school. 
1951. 40p. Single copies 40¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


Home Room Program Aids and Educa- 
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tional Guidance Principles by Ernest A. 
Minka. Philosophy, principles, and prac- 
tices of homeroom and guidance. 56p. 50¢. 
Order from Ernest A. Minka, Apt. 7, 198 E. 
Green St., Westminster, Md. 


Teaching Is Exciting by Margaret Was- 
son. ‘Teaching as a career. Experiences and 
satisfactions of teaching as seen in six sam- 
ple days of a teacher’s life. Prepared as a 
result of scholarship awarded by national 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. Bulletin No. 
88. 1951. 38p. 75¢. Quantity discounts. 
Assn for Childhood Education Internat], 
1200 15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Human Rights 


How Children Learn About Human 
Rights by Wilhelmina Hill and Helen K. 
Mackintosh. How elementary schools are 
helping children understand and apply the 
basic principles of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. Bulletin 1951, No. 9. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education. 
l6p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 


The Impact of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Effect of the Universal 
Declaration on the promotion of human 
rights thruout the world. 1951. XIV. 3. 
tlp. 25¢. Internatl Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 


Human Relations 


The Roots of Prejudice by Arnold Rose. 
Sources of prejudice, its psychology, and 
effect on personality, with suggestions for 
action that will reduce it. UNrsco publica- 
tion. 1951. 44p. 25¢. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


Democracy in the Classroom. Prepared 
by the 1950 Summer Workshop in Human 
Relations of New York University under 
the direction of Dan Dodson. Guide for 
teachers in the use of intergroup relations 
materials. 1950. I6p. Revised 1951. 20p. 
5¢. Other materials for use with brother- 
hood week: blotters [see cut below], radio 
scripts, posters, schoolbook covers. book 








marks. Write for catalog.  Instituie for 
American Democracy, Inc., 212 5th Ave., 


New York 10. 


Human Relations in Higher Education. 
edited by Francis J. Brown and Richard B. 
Anliot. Report of a student conference on 
human relations, with recommendations in- 
tended to remove discrimination on the 
campus. 1951. 74p. Sl. American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mental Health 


Brief Principles of Mental Hygiene \y 
the Minnesota Mental Hygiene Society. 
What mental hygiene is, importance of 
heredity, what parents. can do, stages of 
maturity. 7p. Free, in small quantities; 100 
or more copies, 3¢ each. Minnesota Mental 
Hygiene Society, 309 E. Franklin” Ave.. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Mental Health Is for All by Luther E. 
Woodward. Annotated bibliography of re- 
cent books that show how to solve mental 
and emotional problems in adults and chil 
dren. Reprinted from the ALA Booklist, 
December 1, 1949. 4p. Free. The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, Univer 
sitv of Texas, Austin 21. 


Rural 


Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher 
Schools by Effie G. Bathurst and Jane 
Franseth. Teaching procedures, selection 
of experiences, planning, evaluation, and 
cooperative activities in the good, modern 
one- and two-teacher rural schools. Bul- 
letin 1951, No. 18. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education. 48p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


United Nations 


The United Nations and Collective Action 
Against Aggression, prepared by UNrsco 
Relations Staff. Discussion guide on the UN 
aimed at advancing thinking and discus- 
sion about the problems of collective secu 
rity. Dept of State publication 4287. 1951. 
{8p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


The United Nations Today. An examina- 
tion of the record of the UN, its purposes, 
work, and accomplishments, 1945-1951. Dept 
of State publication No. 4298. 1951. 10p. 
10¢. Supt Doc. 


The United Nations and You. Suggestions 
and projects for promoting the UN in the 
activities and groups that already exist in 
the community. Dept of State publication 
1289. 1951. 50p. 30¢. Supt Doc. 


Reproduction of blotter prepared by Institute for American Democracy, Inc. 
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THE NEW 


CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading - Literature “Jexts for Grades 7-12 
EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY ........ Grade 7 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE....... Grade & 
EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS ......... Grade 9 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS...........Grade 10 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS ..... Grade (7 or 12 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE Grade /7/ or /2 


© Literary content with high pupil interest 


® A continuous program for developing and maintaining 


reading skills 


® Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, 
English and Continental literature in the 11th and 12th 


grade books 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 





RECESS 


Teachers 


“I LIKE a teacher that does not lose 


her patients,” writes a Birmingham 
youngster. 
““Abundant’ means ‘to desert,’ like 


‘he abundant his friend,’ ” 
Reno sixth-grader. 
A teacher is indeed deserted when 
abundant by her patients! 
A junior-high pupil of 


explains a 


MELBA R. 


O'Leary of Burbank, California, writes 


about teachers as follows: 

“Teachers are sometimes very funny 
people. 1 am going to try to figure them 
out, 

“Teachers in junior high are usually 
from 30 to 40 years of age. Another 
thing about teachers is they are probably 
always saying to themselves, ‘As soon as 
this term is over, I am going to turn in 
my resignation,’ but come next semester 
there they are, fresh and ready to start 
teaching a,new bunch of headaches. 
Here is why I think they don’t resign. 
First of all, they just adore children very 
much in the first place, in spite of any 
grumbling they do. They also know that 
the job must be done, and they feel they 
are qualified for the job. They also know 
that teachers are needed very much to- 
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day and that it takes many years to train 


another teacher. They are always going | 


out of their way to better the student. 
These are only a few of many reasons 
why a teacher is the way she or 
These are facts to consider.” 


Home On The Range 


One by one, from down the block, 
Gallop the cowboys grim; 
Dead-Eye Joe in a sombrero 
A world too big for him; 


he is. 


And Pecos Pete on his broomstick roan— 
That hardy Western scout, 

With his mocking grin as mean as sin, 
Though his two front teeth are out; 


Then close behind on a golf-club bay, 
As ever a sheriff shall, 

Does the sheriff ride. But, woe betide, 
The sheriff wears pink percale! 


Over the mesa (by the garage), 
Where a wily rustler hides, 

Three guns strong—giddy-ap, git along— 
The furious posse rides. 


As “Bang!” go the dime-store guns, a 
voice 
Calls mid-morning truce— 
“O-o-e-oh, Joe-y! Sue! Petey! You 
Come drink your orange juice! 
—LUCILE SEARCY in The Oklahoma 
Teacher 
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SUMMENRGS 


ROCKIES 


Located at Boulder, in view of snow- 
capped peaks, the University of 
Colorado is an ideal place for summer 
study. Unsurpassed climate and recre- 
ational advantages are combined with 
excellent staff, laboratories, libraries 
and buildings. 


Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 16 to JULY 22 
JULY 24 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English, Geography, 
Geology, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Latin, Law, Library 


Science, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Phy- 


sics, Political Science, 
Sociology and Speech. 
Special Features include education 
workshops, language house, creative 
arts program, conferences, concerts, 
and lectures. 


Psychology, 


About $28 weekly covers typical tui- 
tion and fees, and board and room in 
beautiful new University residences. 


at the UNIVERSITY of 


Colorado 


rite now for Summer Session Bulletin: 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 314 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


6519 West Boulevard Inglewood 3, Calif. 


@i.A55 PINS MEDALS Ne BES, 
a. » start dte each 





eu - 6125 
Rid Steril. Gold Plated 
SOeach $1.40 each he each 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
Send for Free 112 H. Fulton St.. New York 38, N.Y. 
Catalogue Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Taz 
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Students who are equipped to operate Royal 
Electrics often secure better positions. 


See the many advantages of teaching on Royal 


Electrics at: 
@ AASA meeting. Kiel 
February 23-27, 1952 


® AASA meeting, Exhibition Hall, 
torium, Los Angeles, Calif., 


@ AASA meeting. Exhibition Hall, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


Made by the 






Home-Bound Pupils 


SEVERAL schools in Illinois and north- 
west Indiana served by Illinois Bell have 
cooperated with the telephone company 
in instituting 
structional 


telephone-executone in- 
service for permanently 
home-bound pupils. 

Pupils can answer roll call, recite, and 
hear teachers and pupils. \ box at school 
picks up classroom sounds and_ broad- 
casts the home students’ voices to the 
classroom. Similar boxes are installed in 
the homes. Leased phone lines connect 
school and home units. 


Boy Scout Week 
Boy Scour Week, February 6-12, will 
mark the 42nd anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Suggestions for ob- 
serving the Week may be secured from 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 


Citizenship Month 


FEBRUARY is observed as 


“citizenship 
month” 


in the public schools of Waco, 
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Prepare your students for better jobs 
with Royal Electric 


Auditorium, 


Shrine Civic 
March 


Mechanics Building, 
April 5-9, 1952 


world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 














St. Louis, Mo. 


Audi- 
8-12, 1952 











THE NEW 


Tonle 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL 


a 


Top Level for 
Manipulative Tasks. 


=o 


- 
Top at 
Conventional 


10° Slope. — 
Top Raised for 

Easy Access 

to Book Box 


Co-ordinated classr« 


ronment means complete co- 
ordination of seating, lighting, 
and decoration for better pos- 
ture and better vision, as deter- 


mined by leading a 


after long research. T 
American Universal Deskisthe _ tion. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Education Grows” and 
“The Co-ordinated Class- 
room’’—two informative 
works on recent educa- 
tional developments. 
Write Dept. 7. 


tL 





Desk Top at 20° Slope for Reading, 
Writing, and Drawing. 


om envi-_ first to meet all co-ordinated 
classroom requirements, with 
exclusive 3-position desk top, 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
30% to 55% light reflectance, 
and other modern features. 
Write today for full informa- 
No obligation! 


uthorities 
This new 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 





uy Mid 


wae 


lexas. Featured are patriotic assemblies, 
special programs celebrating the birth- 
days of famous people born in February, 
and bulletinboard displays of pictures 


This foursome of 
Dallas, Texas, school 
girls gets an idea of 
what life in the kitchen 
might have been dur- 
ing the Eighteenth 
Century as they look 
into the kitchen of the 
Governor’s Palace in 
historic Williamsburg, 
Virginia. During the 
1950-51 academic year 
over 22,000 students 
visited the _ colonial 
capital in groups. 

For information on 
special tour arrange- 
ments for schools write 
to J. Neville McAr- 
thur, director of school 
activities for Colonial 
Williamsburg, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 


and articles on citizenship. Special em 
phasis is placed on the Bill of Rights and 
the United Nations. 


°° 


“Research Says .. . 

Reprints Available 
Reprints of “Research Says. . .,” the 
series of articles on the implications of 
research for the classroom, published in 
the NEA Journat from January thru 
December 1951, are now available. Sin- 


School Group Visits Williamsburg 
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gle copies only. No charge. Supply lim- 
ited. Order from Section 12, NEA. 


F. A. Strand 


Mr. Strand is the 
new executive sec- 
retary of the South 
Dakota Education 
Association, suc- 
ceeding the late C. 
C. Jacobson. Mr. 
Strand was former- 
ly superintendent 
of schools at Madi- 
son, South Dakota. 


Former NEA President Honored 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS was recent- 
ly elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
Associates, a group composed of 200 
persons chosen from the 120,000 living 
members of Phi Beta Kappa “to provide 
the Foundation of the National Society 
with an additional and assured source of 
income.” Of the 200 present members of 
Phi Beta Kappa Associates only 10% are 
women. 

A former president of the NEA, Miss 
Williams was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa 
of Virginia, at the College of William 
and Mary in 1921. 


NEActivities 


[Continued from page 116] 

schools, Stephenson, Mich.; Paul B. Ja- 
cobson, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene; Catharine 
Culver Mulberry, member, Chicago 
Board of Education, Chicago; John K. 
Norton, director, Division of Adminis- 
tration and Guidance, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York; Wayne 
O. Reed, assistant commissioner, Divi- 
sion of State and Local School Systems, 
US Othce of Education, Washington, 
D.C.; C. C. Trillingham, superintendent 
of schools of Los Angeles County, Calif.; 
Henry I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Va.; Virgil M. Rog- 
ers, superintendent of schools, Battle 
Creek, Mich., chairman. An article by 
the chairman appears on page 110. 


ji Attacks on the Schools 
Danger! They're After Our Schools is 
a booklet for parents and other citizens 
in areas where schools are under attack 
or in danger of attack. It exposes the 
aims, practices, and methods of organi- 
zations seeking to destroy public schools. 
Single copies free. $2.85 per hundred. 
Order from Defense Commission, NEA. 


Administrative Women 


Two reports on the status of women 
in school administration have been re- 
leased by the National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education: 

[Continued on page 128] 
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Filmstrips on America 


Everyone connected with education is concerned 
that children have rich experiences with the ideas, 
concepts, and attitudes which are fundamental to 
understanding American democracy. 


More than ever before, the teacher needs many 
of the right kinds of instructional materials. Not 
just textbooks, supplementary 


and reference books are needed. 


books, pamphlets 
Visual materials, 
rich in historical learning, alive with the color 
and progress of American life, are needed. 


To assist teachers and children in this most im- 
portant of learnings—the meaning of useful and 

Silver 
duced a series of filmstrips entitled 
Now in the United States. 


intelligent citizenship Burdett has _pro- 


Then and 


Each filmstrip is a useful teaching instrument by 
itself. Each history and 


geography, drawing wherever necessary from many 


filmstrip correlates 
fields of knowledge, when those fields have specific 
contributions to make to the child’s understanding 
of a region. 


Clarence W. Sorensen, geographer and teacher, did 
the planning and writing. Milo Winter super- 
vised the artwork and Then and 
United States embodies the same 
meticulous concern for visual skills, insights, and 


production. 
Now in the 


values as are to be found in our geography series, 
Man in His World. 


Twelve, strips, all in color, are now ready. 
Others will be announced. For full information, 


write to our nearest office. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 45 East 17 Street 
CHICAGO 221. East 20 Street 
DALLAS 707 Browder Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 604 Mission Street 








THREE 


RECENT and 
OUTSTANDING... 


lay, 


and SEVEN REASONS WHY 
YOUR SCHOOL SHOULD MAKE ONE 
OF THESE PLAYS YOUR NEXT 
PRODUCTION 


!. Your production would arouse unusual interest be- 
cause each of these pla’s has a_ deserved national 
reputation. 


2. Your cast will particularly enjoy portraying the 
well-known roles. These plays have so MANY excellent, 
interest-holding parts to pass out, you avoid casting a 
“fone star’’ play. 


3. Your audience will thoroughly approve these plays 
that, while up-to-date as tomorrow, are entirely suitable 
for high school presentation. 


4. Your stage crew will appreciate the ease with 
which these plays can be produced. They require no elab- 
orate sets, no shifting of scenes, and no difficult props. 


5 Your own task of direction is greatly simplified 
because stage movements and actions have been worked out 
carefully and are described clearly in the play-book. 


6. Better known plays almost invariably attract a 
MUCH greater box office return. 


7. Finally, while these plays are famous for their ex- 
uberant humor, each has a deft touch of seriousness, 
making the laughter more sympathetic, and providing 
your audience with a delightful, exhilarating evening. 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
OUR MISS BROOKS 


MEET CORLISS ARCHER 


GIVE A NATIONALLY FAMOUS PLAY 
AT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL 





a 
ROCAY 97 TEACHERS 
72 Cy is OD 4 


410 U S.Nat Bann BiOoc DENVER. COLO 





WE PLACE YOU In Public Schools, 


Largest in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 





Colleges in the U. S. A. 









* * * x * * * 
Ever Need To 


COPY ANYTHING? 


... then you need 





Portable PHOTO-COPIER 


Copies anything, anywhere! The Photo- 
Copier you can carry in a briefcase. The 
ONLY one that copies curved text near 





binding of heavy volumes. Ideal for 
professional, business and industrial use. | 
Eliminates longhand-copying and proof- 
reading notes. Accurate. Guaranteed! 
As low as $39.00, complete. 








Write for literature now! 


F. G. LUDWIG, Associates 
76 Pease Rd. Woodbridge, Conn. 
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Attend 1952 


Summer School 
in the 


AWigh Rockies 


Western State Coutece 
of Colorado at Gunnison 


First Session, Two Weeks 
June 9 to June 20 








Second Session, Seven Weeks 
June 23 to August 8 


Music Camp, Two Weeks 
August 10 to August 23 
Programs leading to the Bachelor and Mas- 
ter degrees. Special emphasis upon teacher 
education during the summer sessions. 

Cool Temperatures 
. Outdoor Recreation 










Write 


Services 


Information, 
Information and 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
Gunnison, Colorado 


For Complete 
Public 








EUROPE + MEXICO + HAWAII + JAPAN 


$.1.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
ond younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. * Berkeley 4, Calif. 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 














‘ 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


In The Land of Enchantment 
June 9 — August 2 


UNIVERSITY 
of NEW MEXICO 











Teachers desiring to continue 
their study of undergraduate and 
graduate courses, have found the 
-. University of New Mexico in 
Albuquerque, an ideal piece tor 
effective summer study and 
healthful outdoor recreation. On 
the University’s mile high campus 
are ample housing and dining 
facilities. The air is exhilarating, 
nights are always cool, and near- 
by points of interest include his- 
toric old Santa Fe, the art colony 
of Taos, Indian pueblos, Carisbad 
Coverns and the Grand Canyon. 

Comprehensive programs in a 
wide variety of fields, taught by a 
distinguished faculty of resident 
and visiting professors, will be 
offered. The coupon below will 
bring you free, our informative 
brochure. Send for your copy now! 


— — = 

Wes iiciipa vale). | 

ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 16TH 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 


Albuquerque, New Mexice 
Please send me your Free Cataleguc. 
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[Continued from page 127 | 

Policies and Practices in the Employ 
ment of Women in Administrative Posi 
tions in Rural School Systems, available 


free of charge, and Administrative Op 


portunities for Women in School Sys- 
tems, 25¢ a single copy. Order from 
NEA. 


See-Saw 
Strong con 


able 


mainter 


mater 


Write for catalog and 
playground planning 
help. Dept O 


THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis 


TRAVEL RIGHT curcee 


Advance details on ‘52 tours through Europe. 
Winter Tours, Cruises—Mediterranean—W. Indies. 
Package Tours Mexico, California & Alaska. A 
conducted Tour in the educational field, Origins 
of New England, College Credit June 23. 


ARNOLD TOUR 234 Clarendon Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


by school playgro. 


cials everywhere 
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Give all your pupils 


Word Attack Skills 


by the most easily understood 


method in use today 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


by Schoolfield and Timberlake 





After 


only eight months of instruction these 
first grade children and all of their classmates 
had learned all consonant sounds and 14 vowel 


sounds and could spell (without study) more than 
100 words. 


The Phonovisual Method is proving its value in 


classrooms, remedial clinies, and speech clinics 
throughout the country. Don’t let your children 
fiounder in reading and spelling. Send for the 


Phonovisual Unit today. 
June will 


The results achieved by 


amaze you. 
Phonovisual Unit consists of: Phonovisual 
Method Book; large Phonovisual Consonant 


Chart; large Phonovisual Vowel Chart, illus- 
trated in color. Price $4.95 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


Department NA P.O. Box 3504 
Washington 7, D. C. 


What Would You Deo? 


MARY 


Mary was a short, plumpish girl of 
11.01 years of age when she first entered 
my sixth grade. The class median was 
11.11 Thus, she was among the 
youngest members of the class. She was 
the eldest in a family of three girls and 
was expected to look after her sisters at 
home and at school. 

It was soon obvious that Mary did not 
fit into the group. She was bossy, the 
children said. After one month of school 
had elapsed, I gave a sociogram to the 
class and found that she was not chosen 
by a single child. She seemed unhappy 
and forlorn. She hung around me when 
ever she could and made no eflort to 
gain friends. Oddly enough, on a 


years. 


per- 
sonality test she made a score that indi- 
cated she was an extrovert, vet in class 
she appeared stolid and unresponsive. 

I felt that Mary needed many different 
kinds of group experiences, but, since 
she did not cooperate well, the other 
pupils were slow to suggest her name for 
group duties. We talked, when she was 
not in the the fact that 
everyone has talents and that it hurts to 
be left out of the group. 

As a result, one child who loved to 
work with flowers suggested that Mary 
be chosen to look after them for a week. 
Mary was delighted. 


room, about 


The class and I spent much time find- 
ing the type of group experience that 
best fitted Mary’s needs. She was good 
in arithmetic—so she was encouraged to 
help other children who found arith- 
metic difficult. She found it so satisfying 
to feel needed that she began to look 
around for other ways to help. 

When it was decided to select some 
girls for traflic duty, I recommended 
Mary. I then talked with her about the 
importance of the job, how to carry out 
her duties, how to make friends, and 
similar topics that evidently had never 
been discussed in her home. 

Since we work in committees on broad 
units, Mary had numerous opportunities 
to apply immediately the point of our 
talks. The bossiness of which the chil 
dren complained was gradually replaced 
with a more cooperative attitude, as she 
experienced the joy of being a wanted 
member of the group. 

Subsequent sociograms showed that 
Mary was increasingly accepted by her 
classmates, and finally she was elected 
chairman of a committee. 

—ZOLA MAE RASNER, elementary teacher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


# Do you find a sociogram useful in 
helping pupils such as Mary? Share your 
experience with other teachers vy send- 
ing us 200 words or less. 
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